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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ee 

HE Supreme War Council of the Allies met at Versailles last 
1 week and, according to an official statement, agreed that 
the recent speeches of Count Hertling and Count Czernin did not 
contain “ any real approximation to the moderate conditions laid 
down by all the Allied Governments.” The Council decided, 
therefore, especially in view of the enemy’s plans of conquest and 
spoliation in the East of Europe, that their only task was to go 
on with the war until military pressure produced a change of temper 
in the enemy Governments and peoples. The Council’s decisions 
involved ‘the closer and more effective co-ordination under the 
Council of all the efforts’ of the Allies. The functions of the 
Council were enlarged, and “ the principles of unity of policy and 
action initiated at Rapallo in November last received still further 
concrete and practical development.” These phrases have yet to 
be elucidated. Sir William Robertson, General Foch and General 
Alfieri, General Pétain, Sir Douglas Haig, and General Pershing 
were present during “the greater part of the purely military 
discussions,” 








We hope that the Prime Minister will not keep the country in 
doubt longer than may ke necessary as to the exact meaning of 
the extended powers of the Supreme War Council. We have 
written at length elsewhere about Mr. Lloyd George’s personal 
relation to the Higher Command. This matter of the Supreme 
War Council is part of the same question. If the Prime Minister 
trusts Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, he will not 
of course wish to override their authority. If, on the other hand, 
he does not trust them, it must be regarded as at least a possibility 
that the Supreme War Council will be used as a means for diminish- 
ing their authority. When Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, unsaid a good deal of what he had said in 
Paris, he described the Supreme War Council as the “ Central 
Council,” and explained that it would have no executive authority. 
Now the whole situation seems once more to be ambiguous, 





It has been noticeable lately that the French newspapers have 
combined to sing the praises of General Foch. In these praises 
we can most cordially concur. General Foch’s work has been 
truly brilliant. But if the concerted praise means that the dis- 
cussions at Versailles have led French journalists to hope that 
a French Generalissimo will be appointed, and that General Foch 
will be that man, we can no longer concur. Even if, as we can well 
believe might happen, General Foch or some other French General 
proved to be the finest leader in all the Allied armies, the causes 
of friction, as between democracies free to express their opinions, 
would be a very great danger. One has only to imagine one par- 
ticular sort of emergency to appreciate the greatness of this danger, 
Suppose that an enormous number of British lives were lost in some 
unhappy adventure. It would not be easy to calm the outcry of 
those who bitterly complained that this tragedy had been brought 
about without the British people, throvgh their military 





representatives, having ever had a word to say in the business, 
In such circumstances unity—which is what we all desire—would 
give place to open animosity. In spite of some French newspapers, 
we feel sure that the most clear-thinking French Generals recognize 
that the demand for a Generalissimo is a snare, and that it is in 
accordance with the curious genius of the British soldier to fight 
best under his own commanders. 








The unfortunate decision of the Government, in promoting the 
Franchise Bill, to treat Proportional Representation for the large 
towns as an open question, although it was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Speaker’s Conference, led to a sharp conflict 
between the two Houses before the Session came to an end on Wednes- 
day. The Lords adopted a general scheme of “ P.R.,”” though the 
Commons had rejected the limited scheme, and the Lords also struck 
out the Alternative Vote. Last week the Commons, on receiving 
the Bill from the Lords, again rejected “‘ P.R.,”” and reinserted the 
Alternative Vote by a majority of 8. The Lords on Monday in- 
serted the restricted proposals for ‘‘ P.R.” made by the Speaker’s 
Conference, and again threw out the Alternative Vote. The Com- 
mons in their turn on Tuesday rejected this instalment of “ P.R.” 
by a majority of 97, after Mr. Chamberlain had secured the exclusion 
of Birmingham from the scheme. The Alternative Vote was again 
restored to the Bill by a majority of 1. 


On Wednesday the spirit of compromise at last prevailed. Lord 
Lansdowne, taking up a suggestion of Lord Curzon’s, persuaded 
the House of Lords to agree that a Royal Commission should prepare 
an experimental scheme of “ P.R.” for the election of a hundred 
Members by constituencies returning three or more Members, with 
due regard to local opinion. If both Houses accepted the Com- 
mission’s Report, the scheme would take effect as if it were part of 
the Franchise Bill. The Lords once more rejected the Alternative 
Vote. When the proposal came before the House of Commons later 
in the day, it was resisted in an extremely able and impassioned 
speech by Mr. Chamberlain, who was chaffed by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Asquith for his violent language against the House of Lords. 
An attempt was made to secure the Alternative Vote as a condition 
precedent to the acceptance of the Lords’ amendment, but after 
Mr. Bonar Law had declared that this would involve the loss of the 
Bill, the House decided by a majority of 18 to abandon the 
Alternative Vote. The proposal for a “ P.R.’’ Commission was 
then carried by 224 votes to 114, and the Bill was passed and received 
the Royal Assent. 


Thus ended one of the longest and most remarkable Sessions in 
our Parliamentary history. The new Franchise Act has become 
law after many months of debate without at any time exciting strong 
public feeling. Yet it is by far the most drastic measure of reform 
that has ever been adopted in this country. The Reform Bill of 
1832, which caused violent convulsions in the body politic, was a 
modest proposal by comparison with the Act, which not only gives 
us manhood suffrage but also enfranchises six million women. The 
wisest politician cannot predict the consequences of this new 
‘leap in the dark.” For our part, we welcome the extension of 
the franchise as the logical consequence of democratic government. 
The women voters will be inexperienced, but they have shown theix 
patriotism and good sense in working for the war, and they will not 
be stampeded into voting for a premature peace. We regret, how- 
ever, that the Session was allowed to end without any statement 
from the Prime Minister as to his personal relations with the Higher 
Command, to relieve the public from a burden of anxiety and 
uncertainty. 


On Thursday week Lord Lansdowne received a party of public 
men and journalists who desired to thank him for his Daily Telegraph 
letter on war aims. If the visitors went in the hope that Lord 
Lansdowne would develop the policy which he was supposed to 
have indicated in that letter, they must have been considerably 
disappointed. Lord Lansdowne was careful to reconcile his remarks 
with the public statements of Mr. Lloyd George and President 
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Wilson. If his speech added nothing to our conception of our 
necessary war aims, it, so far as we can see, took nothing 
away. Altogether, the speech eonfirms»us in the opinion which 
we expressed when Lord Lansdowne’s letter was published in the 
Daily Telegraph. he bias of that letter seemed somehow to be 
wrong; the letter was wrong in its tone and emphasis, and yet 
when one came to examine its salient proposals, it did not unsay 
anything which had been said by British political leaders. With 
the change of a few words, it might have been signed by any states- 
man who is generally trusted as a safe keeper of the national interests. 





Sir Edward Carson in a speech at Belfast on Monday stated the 
Ulster view of the Irish problem, not only with clearness but with 
a moderation which is not always acknowledged to exist among 
Ulstermen. ‘“ Taking Ireland as a whole,” he said, “I cannot 
imagine any part of Ireland which would like to see the question 
settled once for all more than Ulster.” He went on to say that 
Unionists had never been able to discover a plan for the government 
of Ireland that was less unjust than the Union, though he did not 
deny that such a plan might yet be discovered. Then, referring to 
the possibility of a satisfactory settlement being put forward by 
the Convention, he said: “ Not only are we willing to consider it, 
but we will consider it whole-heartedly.” The most prejudiced 
eritic of the Ulster Unionists cannot really ask more than that they 
should approach the outcome of the Convention in this spirit. 





For our part, we earnestly hope that the six counties of Ulster— 
that is, the homogeneous Protestant and Unionist area—may be 
able to acce>t the proposals of the Convention, if the Convention 
should be able to-agree on a scheme. It would undoubtedly be 
an enormous relief, not only to the United Kingdom but to the 
whole British Empire, if the immemorial Irish controversy were 
disposed of. North-East Ulster, however, is every bit as much alive 
to the Imperial advantages of a settlement as we are ourselves. 
What we shall not be able to tolerate, and what we shall resist to 
the utmost of our ability, is any attempt to coerce North-East 
Ulster if she finds herself unable to accept a proposed settlement. 
There must be no bullying. The very principle which is the basis 
of all proposals for Home Rule—namely, the right of the local 
majority to choose its own form of government—invests North- 
East Ulster as plainly as can be with that right. 


How can the Nationalists of the twenty-six-county area demand 
self-government for themselves with any show of consistency if 
they withhold from the thriving and well-populated six-county 
area the same privilege? “ Self-determination ” is the fashionable 
doctrine of the moment. North-East Ulster, even before the 
Nationalist demand was graced with this popular name, never 
dreamed of disputing the right of the twenty-six-county area ‘to 
self-determination. All that the Unionists of North-East Ulster 
have ever said was that they did not themselves wish to be brought 
under a Dublin Parliament. If the people of North-East Ulster 
still wish to stand outside any settlement that may be proposed, 
we shall certainly stand by them, though of course we earnestly 
hope that a miracle may be performed, and that the Irish 
controversy may be disposed of for ever. 


Two by-elections were held last week. In the Prestwich division 
of Lancashire, Lieutenant Cawley, the Coalition candidate, retained 
the seat vacated by his father’s elevation to the Peerage, defeating 
Mr. May, a Co-operators’ candidate, by 8,520 votes to 2,832. A 
more interesting contest took place in South Armagh, where the 
Nationalist candidate, Mr. Donnelly, defeated Dr. McCartan, the 
Sinn Fein candidate, by 2,316 votes to 1,299. This is the first 
electoral reverse that the Sinn Feiners have sustained. Their 
candidate, Dr. McCartan, evaded arrest at the time of the tising of 
Baster, 1916, and is now a prisoner on bail in America, charged 
with breaking an American law. Mr. Dillon urged that for an Irish 
constituency to elect such a man would be a direct insult to America, 
and the argument seems to have prevailed. 





The airmen have had almost all the fighting to themselves 
during the past week along the Western Front, from Nieuport to 
the Venetian lagoons. Our own Air Service has been very active 
and successful, both in attacking the flying-grounds in Flanders 
and in spying out the enemy’s movements. In Italy, while the 
enemy machines devote themselves to dropping bombs on open 
towns full of historic monuments like Padua and Treviso, the Allied 
airmen are content to bring down hostile aeroplanes in considerable 
numbers. The Italians at the end of last week strengthened their 
hold of the hills near Asiago which they had won back by a spirited 
assault. General Allenby last week advanced his line slightly at 
® point twelve miles north of Jerusalem, The Admiralty ha, 








announced the loss of submarine ‘E14.’ She was sunk by the Turkish 
shore batteries on January 27th while she was attempting to attack 
the ‘Goeben,’ then ashore mear Negara Point but since towed off 
and taken to Constantinople. 


The Admiralty return for last week shows that we lost by ming 
or submarine ten large merchantmen over 1,600 tons, five smaller 
ships, and four fishing-boats, as compared with nine large and six 
small ships in the preceding week. The average weekly loss of large 
vessels in January was seven. This is by far the lowest average 
yet recorded in any month since the enemy began his new campaign 
a year ago. On Tuesday night an enemy submarine torpedoed 
and sank off the Irish coast the Anchor liner ‘ Tuscania,’ serving 
as an American troopship. Out of the 2,397 officers and men on 
board, all but 210 were saved. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty told an American journalist 
last week that after'a year of unrestricted submarine warfare he 
was an optimist. ‘‘ The submarine ‘iis held,” he said. Our Jogses 
of merchantmen are now fewer than they were before Febru 
1917, when the enemy began to sink every ship at sight, although 
the ‘U ’-boats at-work are as numerous as ever. “I am inelined 
to think,” the First Lord declared, “ that now, since I made my 
last public statement, we are sinking submarines as fast as Germany 
can build them.” But we cannot yet build new ships fast enough 
to make good our losses, though we have now surpassed our peace 
records of shipbuilding, and we look to America for help in this 
vital matter. Sir Eric Geddes said that he kept a curve of the 
“factor of exaggeration ” in the German official claims concerning 
“U’-boat activity, and that he found the German Navy Depart- 
ment to be falsifying its returns to an increasing extent in order to 
persuade the German public that the campaign of murder on the 
high seas was a success. 


The institution by the German Emperor of a new decoration for 
submarine crews that have completed three voyages seems to 
confirm the First Lord’s assertion that there is a steady deteriora. 
tion in the moral of the ‘U’-boat officers and men, and that on 
an average they are far less efficient than they were a year ago. 
The Admiralty’s policy of secrecy, its steady refusal to publish any 
account. of the capture or destruction of enemy submarines, Sir 
Eric Geddes thought, had had its effect. He was able to confirm 
from the evidence of prisoners the suggestion that we have made 
as to the depressing influence on the German submarine service of 
the mysterious disappearance of so many ‘ U ’-boats. The unknown 
is always more terrible than the familiar, and the German sailor is 
to some extent demoralized before he leaves port by the gossip about 
the many ‘U ’-boats that have never returned. 


About twenty-five German aeroplanes made a raid on Paris 
near midnight on Wednesday week and dropped bombs in the 
city and the suburbs. Forty-five persons were killed and two 
hundred and seven were injured. One enemy machine was brought 
down. The casualties were mainly caused by the unwillingness 
of the people to take cover, as Londoners have learned to do. The 
German Government have described the raid as a reprisal for Allied 
attacks on “ open German towns outside the zone of operations.” 
It must remain one of the mysteries of German psychology that 
the enemy, who began by breaking every rule of war and shelled 
or bombed as many open towns as he could reach, should now, in 
the fourth year of the war, think it worth while to complain of 
the retribution that is befalling him. Germany herself has abolished 
the distinction between open and fortified towns and must abide 
by the consequences. 


Two British airmen, Captain Scholtz and Lieutenant Wookey, 
who flew over the enemy’s lines last autumn to drop leaflets and 
were brought down, have been tried by a German Court-Martial 
and condemned to ten years’ penal servitude. Enemy airmen have 
repeatedly distributed leaflets in this way, besides bombs and 
poisoned sweets, but such men, when captured, have been treated a8 
ordinary prisoners. The British Government have promptly 
warned Germany that they do not regard the distribution of leaflets 
as a breach of international law, and that, unless the two officers 
are treated like other prisoners of war, they will take reprisals. As we 
have nearly three times as many German prisoners as there are 
British captives in Germany, this should be no idle threat. The 
Government have also announced that they will transfer officer 
prisoners to places specially subject to air raids if the Germans 
continue to send large numbers of our officer prisoners to towns like 
Karlsruhe, 





The trial of Bolo Pasha before a Court-Martial began in Paris on 
Monday. He was accused of dealings with the enemy. The 
Military Prosecutor stated that Bolo received large sums of money 
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from the German Government through the-ex-Khedive in Switzer- 
land and through American banks, and that he used the money to 
uire an interest in important Parisian newspapers, the Journal 
and the Rappel, with the object of influencing public -opinion in 
favour of a premature and separate peace. A mass of incriminatory 
evidence, including intercepted messages from Count Bernstorfi 
and Herr von Jagow, was produced against Bolo, who denied 
everything. The Times reports of the trial have been very enter- 
taining to read. Bolo in his own defence has shown great loquacity 
and a gift for smart repartee, of the kind for which our old omnibus- 
drivers uscd to be famous in the days when petrol was unknown. 


The strikes in Germany have ended. The General commanding 
in Brandenburg ordered the strikers to resume work on Monday 
‘e pain of being called up for military service or tried by Court- 
Martial. They obeyed the command. The extent of the strikes 
in Berlin, Saxony, and Westphalia, and the gravity of the street 
disturbanees, seem to have been greatly exaggerated. Herr 
Dittmann, a Deputy of the Independent Socialist Party, which is 
alleged to have promoted the strikes, has been condemned to 
detention in a fortress for five years. The Government and their 
reactionary supporters are now trying to persuade the German 
public that the strikes were planned by Allied agents. The Majority 
Socialists, docile supporters of the Government, have disavowed 
all connexion with the strikers, but at the same time have made 
platonic protests against the Government’s handling of the nego- 
tiations with Russia. The German Socialists are obviously impotent 
for good or ill, and the Allied Socialists, who based their hopes of 
peace on Herr Scheidemann and his friends, must see that they 
were labouring under a delusion. 


The peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk last week took the form 
of a long dispute between the Anarchists and the Ukraine Socialist 
delegates, whom M. Trotsky refused to regard as representative 
of the Ukraine. Last Sunday Count Czernin announced that the 
enemy would recognize the Socialist Rada at Kieff, and not the 
Anarchists of Kharkoff, as the Government of an independent, free, 
and sovereign State. The Petrograd Anarchists by their refusal 
to recognize the right of self-determination to any but Anarchists 
have thus forced the Ukraine Socialists to consider a separate 
peace with the enemy as a lesser evil than the spread of anarchy 
by ruffians from the capital. The enemy has, of course, profited 
by the insane folly of the Bolsheviks, and the German Press is 
already pointing out that while Northern Russia has not food enough 
for its wretched people, the fertile Ukraine has plenty to spare for 
export if peace is made. 








In Finland the Russian Anarchist troops, disregarding the Finns’ 
right of self-determination, are supporting the Anarchist minority 
in an attempt to destroy the established Socialist Government. 
If the Finns could obtain arms, they would soon clear their country 
of the Russian desperadoes, but Sweden refuses to export the needed 
rifles and artillery. The infant Republic is in sore peril, and its 
most prosperous district is being laid waste. The Bolsheviks are 
also at war with Rumania, and the Rumanian Army has had the 
unpleasant task of disarming Russian divisions which, instead of 
helping to defend their little neighbour from the enemy, were 
pillaging Rumanian and Bessarabian villages.. The Polish legions 
have revolted against Anarchist domination. According to an 
enemy report, the Poles have captured Mohileff and taken the 
Anarchist Commander-in-Chief, Krylenko, with his Staff, but this 
story is unconfirmed. 


The Bolsheviks, having uprooted every other Russian institution, 
on Saturday last disestablished the Orthodox Church and seized 
all its property, except buildings used for religious services. The 
great. Alexander Nevsky monastery in Petrograd was forcibly 
occupied, and the archpriest died of wounds received in resisting 
the armed Anarchists. Last Sunday the women of Petrograd 
marched in procession to protest against this outrage on their faith. 
The Patriarch of Russia from his seat at Moscow issued a decree 
execommunicating and anathematizing the Bolsheviks. As Dr, 
Harold Williams, the Daily Chronicle's correspondent, remarks, 
“it will be instructive to see how the native piety of the Russians, 
80 grotesquely exaggerated by English writers, will react on” the 
Bolshevik decree. People who have endured the wild anarchy of 
the past three months are not likely, we imagine, to rally to the cry 
of the‘Orthodox Church in danger. 





The controversy between the Minister of National Service and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers has not yet been settled. 
Mr. Henderson, in a statement published on Friday week, said 
that the A.S.E. was entitled to a separate conference with the 
Government in regard to the revision of its agreement as to exemp- 
tions, As Mr, Henderson conducted the negotiations last spring 





on behalf of the War Cabinet, he should speak with authority on 
the point. His wisdom in telling the Trade Unions frankly that 
any bargain of the kind must be subject to revision if the safety 
of the nation required it has been vindicated by events, Mr. 
Henderson said that the Prime Minister himself had instituted the 
practice of dealing separately with the engineers. An official 
reply issued next day did not dispose of Mr. Henderson’s statement. 
Mr. Henderson urged the Government to conecde the point, and 
also strongly advised the workmen not to seek a premature peace 
by threatening a strike. The Trade Unions have now been sum- 
moned to a fresh Conference at which this unfortunate and un- 
necessary controversy should be disposed of. 


It is good news that a meeting of women munition workers has 
passed a resolution expressing indignation and contempt at the 
threat of some Trade Unionists to hold up the work of military 
factories if the Government persist in putting into effect the Man- 
Power Act. As we have said before, the women really have the 
solution of this matter in their hands. No man can hold out against 
the contempt of a woman; or if that be not absolutely true, at all 
events the number of young men of military age who are prepared 
to resist that peculiarly withering form of contempt is not enough 
to count. Ifa man is accused by a fellow-man of shirking, cowardice, 
or avery mean form of avarice, it is at least open to him by imme- 
diate physical action to prove that he is not wanting in courage, 
When he is confronted by an indignant woman this form of argu- 
ment is not open to him. He must either do what she dictates 
or suffer from her contempt. The wemen, particularly now that 
they have a new and very real sense of power in the State owing 
to the acceptance by Parlicement of Woman Suffrage, can wield 
enormous influence in making men of military age do their duty 
And it is quite legitimate for women to play this very important part 





Recent prosecutions for food-hoarding have shown that Lord 
Rhondda realized the necessity of making examples of well-to-do 
offenders so that the poor might feel that they were not being 
victimized, But some of the cases suggested that grave injustice 
might be done to those who had offended inadvertently. Hoarding 
has not been defined, and it is obvious that people living in remote 
country-houses, with no ready means of access to shops, must order 
food in larger quantities at a time than the town-dweller need do. 
Lord Rhondda has behaved with great good sense in giving the 
hoarders, innocent or guilty, a week, beginning from Monday next, 
in which to surrender their surplus stocks for the benefit of the 
public. The local Food Control Committees will sell the food and 
return half the proceeds to the owners. With this week’s grace, 
no.one will have any excuse for hoarding. Lord Rhondda has thus 
put himself right with all classes of the community, and he will 
probably extract large quantities of food from many private store- 
cupboards to add to the national stocks. 


We are glad to see that a large and representative meeting was 
held in Dublin last week to demand the transfer of the late Sir 
Hugh Lane’s modern French pictures from the National Gallery 
to the Dublin Art Gallery. As Mr. W. B. Yeats pointed out in a 
letter to the promoters, the Trustees of the National Gallery cannot 
surrender the pictures until they are legally empowered to do 80, 
and a special Act cannot be obtaincd until Dublin shows that it is 
really anxious to have the collection. Sir Hugh Lane’s will, as con- 
strued by the Courts, and his intentions as expressed to his friends 
were unfortunately at variance, and Parliament alone can reconcile 
them. But Parliament will not bestir itself to give the pictures to 
Dublin unless Dublin displays a lively interest in the matter. The 
meeting, which appointed a Committee and opened a subscription- 
list, shows that Dublin is moving at last. 


We mustonce more appeal to our correspondents to set a restraint 
upon themselves and make their letters to the editor as short as 
they possibly can. Every week we have to reject letters which we 
should wish to publish, merely beeause we have not enough space. 
This causes disappointment to the writers of the letters, and 
diminishes the variety of the subjects with which our correspondents 
might deal. No one is helped by long letters, while a good many 
readers and writers are bound to suffer through them. Taine once 
said that every book could be reduced to a chapter, and that that 
chapter could be reduced to a sentence, That may have been a 
characteristic piece of French over-emphasis, but the principle is 
worth remembering. If our correspondents will attempt to cut 
down their letters, even after they have reached what they think 
is the irreducible minimum, they will be astonished how much 
more reduction can be made without affecting the sense, and 
probably with advantage to the argument. 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917, 
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14 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE HIGHER 

COMMAND. 


AY HEN Mr. Lloyd George delivered his famous speech in 

Paris we blamed him very severely because we could 
not help finding in it a great many reflections likely to under- 
mine confidence in our military leaders. Many of our readers 
vehemently resented the language which we thought it our 
duty to use; but as things have turned out, the majority of 
them, we fancy—though they may still think our criticism 
to have been too violent—must recognize that the Paris 
speech has been used as the justification, and therefore as the 
inspiration, of the very discreditable and most dangerous 
Press campaign against the Higher Command. It is no satis- 
faction to us to produce proofs that we were right in our strong 
judgments. As we said at the time, we would rather be 
convicted of having harboured unworthy thoughts and sus- 
picions ; for, after all, the very paltry personal satisfaction 
of being able to say we were more or less right does not weigh 
at all in the scale against the terrible danger of the war being 
conducted inefficiently and with the moral of the Army and 
the nation at something considerably below its highest point. 
We are approaching what many people believe will be the crisis 
of the whole war. It is generally expected that the Germans 
will launch a more furious attack than they have ever delivered 
before on the Western Front, and that if we are to turn their 
hope of a decision into a disaster to them—nothing less than 
this will end the war this year—there must be absolute 
confidence between our soldiers in the field and the men who 
lead them. The leaders have in their entire keeping both the 
lives and the military honour of their men. It is not enough 
for the leaders to believe in their men; the men must believe 
in their leaders. Leadership is almost everything in war, 
and no more wicked, cruel, and unpatriotic act can be per- 
formed than unnecessarily to deprive soldiers of confidence in 
their leaders. Napoleon said that he would rather have an 
army of stags led by a lion than an army of lions led by a 
stag. Such was his opinion of the overwhelming importance 
of leadership. Everything that is done in the way of training 
and equipping great armies may be brought to naught if those 
armies are led by the wrong men, or if, although the right 
leaders have been chosen, the men do not really believe in 
them, 

These thoughts on the primary importance of soldiers having 
confidence in their leaders bring us back to the subject of the 
relations between the Prime Minister and the Higher Command. 
Those who think that in expressing our misgivings about 
Mr. Lloyd George's attitude towards the Higher Command 
we are trying to bring about the Prime Minister's fall are 
mistaken. As we have said on previous occasions, the last 
thing we want to see is the nation being faced with the neces- 
sity of creating a new Ministry without ample thought and 
preparation. In other words, we hope that Mr. Lloyd George, 
for the present at any rate, will be able to continue successfully 
at his high post. We believe that the safety of the Empire, 
when the time comes to make peace, ought to lie in the hands 
of what we have described as a National Ministry. But we 
may demonstrate the good faith of our assertion that we should 
like to see Mr. Lloyd George carrying on successfully in the 
immediate future by showing how he can enormously 
strengthen his position. Probably not a single soldier 
could be found who would not agree with the principle that 
it is essential for the Prime Minister either to stand manfully 
by his chosen military chiefs or, if he does not believe in them, 
to dismiss them. No middle way is possible if victory is to 
be won. In our opinion, it has become indispensable for the 
Prime Minister to tell the nation plainly that he supports or 
does not support Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. 

In a general way we admit that it would be absurd to require 
the Prime Minister at frequent intervals to issue certificates 
of ability and good character to his military chiefs. Ordinarily 
the mere fact that a Prime Minister has appointed officers 
to such responsible positions as those of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Chief of the Imperial Genera! Staff ought to be 
sufficient proof that he pins his faith on those officers. But 
the present circumstances are extraordinary. No one who has 
carefully read the Prime Minister’s Paris speech, in which he 
contrasted the magnitude of our casualties and the smallness 
of our gains, and also has read the attacks on the Higher 
Command in the recent Press campaign, can have failed to 
notice the coincidence of the arguments used. Let us here 
concede to those who have disagreed with us the point that 





Mr. Lloyd George’s insistence on large casualties and small 
gains was introduced as an illustration of the baneful results 
of a lack of military unity between the Allies, and not in the 
form of a direct accusation against Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Douglas Haig. Nevertheless, as we have said, thoge 
arguments have been reproduced in much more direct forms 
of attack, which thus derive their inspiration from the Paris 
speech. The suspicion is widely spread that the Prime 
Minister himself approved of the recent Press campaign 

Nothing could well be more disastrous than that such sus. 
picions should be allowed to continue. We have ourselyes 
no proof whatever that the Prime Minister sanctioned or 
connived at the campaign in the Northcliffe Press. We 
prefer to believe that he is entirely innocent of any such. 
manceuvre, for, if the suspicion were true, think calmly of what 
Mr. Lloyd George would have done. Being afraid directly 
to dismiss the military leaders (because, though he thought 
them incapable of winning the war, he also thought them too 
powerful antagonists for him to tackle), he would have resorted 
to the base expedient of inciting a campaign of slander in 
order to weaken their position. Thus he would have been 
trying to rid himself of them without incurring any odium. That 
seems too bad to be possible. Mr. Lloyd George has never 
been accused of want of courage, but the most cowardly 
behaviour in the world is that of the man who is “ willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike.” We think, however, that the 
Prime Minister ought to know, if he does not already know, 
that definite charges have been brought against him in public 
speeches. 

For instance, Lord Beresford, speaking on Thursday week 
in Chelsea of the attacks on the Higher Command, said :— 

““ Who are the people doing it ? Two of the great Press pro. 

prietors in the Government. They see the Prime Minister every 
day. We know that politicians have for months been trying to get 
rid of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. The Prime 
Minister has only af a up his little finger to stop it, and I tell him 
candidly that if he does not stop it, he is jeopardizing his Govern. 
ment and himself. We believe the Prime Minister is the man to win 
the war, but he will never win it if he goes on like this.” 
Sir Hedworth Meux spoke to much the same effect at 
Portsmouth on Friday week. He told his audience that Mr. 
Arthur Henderson had informed the House of Commons some 
months ago that the Prime Minister “ worked the Press.” 
Sir Hedworth Meux then went on to say :— 

“Mr. Bonar Law was asked in the House of Commons if any 
member of the Government was behind these Press attacks, and 
replied that, as far as he was aware, no member was. Every one 
accepted his word, and to get back the confidence in the Army and 
Navy it is necessary for the other members of the Government 
to answer in the same way as Mr. Bonar Law. There will be no confi- 
dence until we get that answer. It is currently reported, and I 
believe there is absolutely no doubt about it whatever, that there 
is one of Mr. Lloyd George's secretaries who is the owner of a news- 

r, the Observer, which I consider was one of those most unfair 

in its attacks on Sir William Robertson. To stop this feeling in the 
Army and Navy all the Prime Minister has to do is to say the same 
as Mr. Bonar Law. He has got to get up in the House of Commons 
and say he had no connivance in pte attacks, and then the conf- 
dence will be restored to Army and Navy.” 
Several members of the Government, with a perfectly right 
and loyal instinct, felt that as so many mischievous suspicions 
were abroad it was high time for them to declare their whole- 
hearted faith in Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, and Lord Derby have all done 
so. Lord Derby went so far as to give a pledge that if he, 
as Secretary for War, were required to dismiss Sir Douglas 
Haig and Sir William Robertson while he held his present 
opinion of their commanding abilities, he would himself resign 
his position. 

It is a curious fact, however, that all the members of the 
Government who have expressed their loyalty to the Higher 
Command have evaded saying anything about the opinions 
of the Prime Minister. Now in venturing a particular appeal 
to the Prime Minister to declare himself let us make our 
opinion quite clear on one point. We do not dream of appeal- 
ing to him to sing a Credo in which he does not believe. All 
we do is most earnestly to appeal to him to declare himself 
in one sense or the other. If he does not believe in the 
capacity of Sir William Robertson to think out strategical 
plans, and in the capacity of Sir Douglas Haig to handle 
better than most leaders masses of men in the field, he has only 
frankly to tell the nation that he can no longer trust those 
officers, The nation might be, and probably would >e, 
startled and distressed, but it would not think the worse of 
Mr. Lloyd George. It would know that it was dealing with 
a man of honesty and high temper. It would also know that 
it must make its choice between Mr. Lloyd George and the 
soldiers, and if it decided in favour of Mr. Lloyd George his 
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position would become impregnable. If, however, Mr. Lloyd 
(George feels, not indeed that Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson are demigods in their craft, but merely that he 
cannot replace them by men who would be better, he ought 
to give them in the most explicit and public manner the encour- 
agement of complete support. We feel sure that if the Prime 
Minister remains, as it were, in isolation, or neutral, and utters 
no word while his colleagues express their unabated confidence 
in the military chiefs, a great deal of harm, and possibly a 
disastrous amount of harm, will be done. Military chiefs 
cannot be expected to carry on their business at the top of 
their form if they are disheartened by being continually 
reminded of the insecurity of their position, and by the 
consciousness that the trust of their men is being by one means 
and another filched away from them. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

N the new Regulations issued last week for the 
I Volunteers the War Office has behaved exactly as might 
have been expected. The principle on which the War Office 
has always acted is that it is necessary in making its computa- 
tions of military power to deal with perfectly definite numbers. 
Every officer at the War Office likes to be able to say at any 
given moment : “T have eighty thousand men at my dis- 
posal ”’—or “‘ one hundred thousand”’ or “one hundred and 
twenty thousand,” or whatever the number may be. It is 
wholly alien to the habits of thought at the War Office to 
deal with elastic numbers, even though it might be demon- 
strated that under an elastic system a great many more men 
might be mobilized in an emergency. We need not discuss 
this principle at the moment; we simply note it; ‘and it will 
be found that it lies behind the new Order in connexion with 
the Volunteers. 

A short explanation of the present organization of the 
Volunteers is desirable in order to make the situation clear to 
those of our readers who are not already in possession of the 
facts. The Volunteers are arranged in six “ sections” or 
classes. The sections called A, B, and C are distinguished 
merely by the ages of the members. All undertake the same 
duties. Section A is composed of men over military age, 
Section B of men of military age, and Section C of youths 
between the ages of seventeen and eighteen. The members of 
all three sections have bound themselves to a minimum per- 
formance of military duties and to serve for the duration of 
the war. Though they are only “ part-time ” soldiers, they are 
still in a real sense soldiers, since they have submitted them- 
selves finally to military discipline, and have signed away their 
freedom to leave the Volunteers. The minimum of per- 
formance required of them is that they shall attend fourteen 
drills a month while they are recruits, and that, having become 
efficients, they shall henceforth attend ten drills a month. 
When the present system was introduced a Volunteer was not 
allowed to fail in his ten drills in any single month, unless of 
course he was able to produce medical reasons, or could satisfy 
his commanding officer that for some other reason his inability 
to do the necessary number of drills was genuine ; but recently 
a slight relaxation of this rule was introduced, and it was 
arranged that a Volunteer should be held to have satisfied the 
conditions if he put in thirty drills in a quarter. That is to say, 
it is possible for him now to put in all his drills in one month of 
the quarter and be free for purposes of business or a holiday 
during the rest of the quarter. Besides these Sections A, B, 
and C there are other sections known as D, P, and R, which 
correspond to A, B, and C, with the important reservation that 
the members have not pledged themselves to anything, and 
are not bound for the duration of the war. Any man in these 
sections can leave the force by giving a fortnight’s notice. 
Much the most important of these sections is D, as it contains 
a very great number of able-bodied men over military age who 
have been serving as Volunteers, but have hitherto felt: them- 
selves unable, through the circumstances of their work, or from 
family ties, or perhaps it may be in some cases through laziness, 
to give the full pledge and enter Section A. So far as there is 


likely to be any controversy over the new Order, it will | 


certainly turn on the treatment of Section D. 

_ The War Office has announced that at the end of this month 
Section D will cease to exist altogether. Those of its members 
who do not enter Section A by giving the full pledge will be 
disbanded. It is obvious that this rule means the disap- 
pearance as Volunteers of a very considerable number of men. 
We are unable to estimate what the number may be, but we 
should imagine that Section D contains a large proportion of 
those who have hitherto been Volunteers. The compulsory 
disbanding of men ‘who have done their best to serve as 











Volunteers, but are for really adequate causes prevented from 
entering Section A, is undoubtedly a hardship. There are a 
great many men, for example, whose business is admittedly 
work of national importance, who are unable to foretell their 
movements with enough accuracy for it to be possible for them 
to enter Section A. If their thoughts were openly expressed, 
they would no doubt say something like this : “ It is physically 
impossible for us to bind ourselves, but we honestly want to 
put in all the drills we can. We want to do as much trench- 
digging as we can, to attend as many instructional classes as 
possible, to fire on the rifle range as often as we can, and to 
become as expert as possible in bayonet-fighting, at machine- 
gun work, &c. 3ut as our ordinary work is admittedly of 
national importance, we must necessarily make it our first 
concern. We have given proof already of our good faith and 
keenness, and we should certainly resent being continually 
hauled over the coals by commanding officers who did not 
understand our circumstances. In fact, the necessity of con- 
tinually explaining apparent negligence would add an un- 
bearable strain to life, and we should greatly resent the burden 
of these new conditions.” In these words we are trying only 
to see the matter from the point of view of those Volunteers 
in Section D who are really zealous, and who will shortly find 
themselves disbanded. Many of these men joined the Volun- 
teers early in the war—long before the War Office began to 
smile upon the movement, and indeed when the War Office 
was inclined to regard Volunteer drills as little better than 
tumultuary assemblies. They have attended camps at con- 
siderable expense to themselves, they have provided them- 
selves with uniforms and rifles at their own charge, and now 
there is to be no more Volunteering for them. 

Now let us say, before we go any further, that though we 
see that a hardship is being inflicted on a good many Volun- 
teers in Section D, and though these men may even think that 
they are being treated cavalierly, if not with ingratitude, we 
have no thought of disputing the decision of the War Office. 
As we said at the beginning, it was to be expected that the 
War Office would behave in this way, and in our opinion it 
should be the object of all patriotic men interested in the 
Volunteers to bring every available man over military age into 
Section A. The Spectator has been intimately concerned with 
the Volunteer movement from its beginning, and we appeal 
now to all men who are in doubt, but who are sufficiently 
masters of their own time and movements, to give the full 
pledge and become Volunteers in the sense required by the 
War Office. There is a great deal to be said from the War 
Office point of view about the advantage of knowing the exact 
numbers of efficient and properly equipped Volunteers who 
can be reckoned upon for mobilization at a moment’s notice. 
Moreover, those who are hesitating about joining Section A 
should remember that the commanding officer of every bat- 
talion has a very wide discretion in dealing with excuses for 
not attending the minimum number of drills. So long as the 
commanding officer knows that a particular man is really an 
efficient, he will certainly not make life impossibly difficult 
for him. If the commanding officer did such a thing, he 
would be misinterpreting from beginning to end the purpose of 
the War Office, and would indeed have proved himself unfit 
to hold his responsible post. We therefore repeat our 
appeal to all members of Section D to do their level best to act 
as the War Office desires. 

When all this has been said, however, we are perfectly 
aware that a good many men who have proved themselves 
keen Volunteers in the past will still find it impossible to 
pass from Section D into Section A. It is on behalf of these 
men that we wish to make a suggestion. We hope that 
when they are disbanded !they will not be cast out into 
the outer darkness of forgetfulness and be cut off from all 
connexion with their present units. The counterpart of the 
War Office principle of dealing only with definite numbers 
has in the past been an unfortunate tendency to think far 
too little about those who stand outside the “ perfectly- 
ready-for-war’’ organizations. A simple example will illus- 
trate our meaning. Up to a few years ago, after a men 
had served his allotted number of years, first in the Regular 
Army and then in the Reserve, he was allowed to disappear 
as though he had never existed. The War Office lost ail 
track of him. His name was not even kept in a register or any 
kind of book. Thus there were in the country hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied men who had been fully trained 
as soldiers, but whom the War Office would have been unable 
to lay its hands upon if the nation had been faced with a 
sudden peril. It may be said that “everything was really 
all right,” because these men would always have offered 
their services in an emergency. That is true enough; but 
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it is no consolation to reflect that safety was ens by 
individual goodwill and not by forethought in high places. 
Our readers will remember how we persistently advocated 
the formation of a Register of Trained Men, and how er aes | 
the idea developed and the National Reserve was formed. 
What we wish to propose now is that the Volunteers who are 
at present in Section D should have their names placed on a 
Reserve List. Moreover, we suggest that they should be 
definitely encouraged to continue their Volunteer training. 
They will perfectly understand that they are not on the 
strength, and that they are not doing what is really expected 
of a Volunteer. Nevertheless, it will be a genuine satisfaction 
to men of Section D of the right sort to be retained in this 
way. The point is really important. We are not asking for a 
mere sentimental gratification for Section D. In the event of 
a sudden mobilization, every able-bodied man over military 
age who has once been an efficient in the Volunteers will want 
to put his shutters up, whatever his business may be, and 
get at the enemy. In such an emergency private disabilities 
which are now insurmountable would cease to have any 
foree, and a man who had once been passed as an efficient 
would be an efficient once more in a very few days on rejoining 
his old corps. We hope that the War Office will seriously 
consider this matter of a Reserve List. The great lesson of 
this war is that you never know how many men will be wanted. 





THE ENGLISH TEMPERAMENT. 


1 ba is increasingly evident that one of the most important 

political issues in the near future will be the oe 
between the advocates of Individual Enterprise and the advo- 
cates of State Socialism. In connexion with this struggle there 
is one factor upon which sufficient stress has not yet been laid. 
We cannot indicate it better than by calling it the English 
temperament. That temperament is essentially opposed to 
bureaucratic control. The Englishman has d him long 
traditions of individual liberty. Liberty is the special pride of 
his race. Doubtless the resulting view of life produces certain 
defects. Let us admit that frankly. But we have to take men 
as they are, and the love of liberty, or let us say rather love of 
self-control as contrasted with Government control, is so 
ingrained in the English temperament that it cannot be up- 
rooted within any reasonable period of time. As an inevitable 
consequence of this temperament, the Englishman makes a 
bad bureaucrat. One of the most illuminating facts of the 
present orgy of bureaucracy is the ws | in which successful 
business men, who have built up a world-wide reputation for 
efficiency in the management of their own businesses, become 
hopelessly inefficient directly they enter a Government office. 
It is indeed no exaggeration to say that the imported business 
man makes as a rule a much worse Government official than 
the trained bureaucrat who has been in a Government office 
since he left school or college. A very great deal of the present 
chaos and of the enormous multiplication of useless J sews is 
due to these imported business men. They have not known 
how to work the bureaucratic machine, and in many eases all 
that they have done has been to create at the expense of the 
nation a gigantic staff of clerks, and then look on hopelessly 
from above at the chaos below. 

This experience, quite apart from the experience of past 
generations, is sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
Englishman fails as a bureaucrat, and that therefore, on this 
ground alone, it is a mistake to attempt to govern, at any rate, 
that portion of the United Kingdom called England by means 
of a centralized bureaucracy. Germany and France can do 
fairly well with bureaucratic government, though it is worth 
noting that in Germany municipal self-government plays a 
very much larger part than in England. But, broadly 
speaking, the Haglichmen’s primary achievement is in the 
realm of private enterprise, and if we attempt to transport 
him into another kind of organization he fails 

Yet, in spite of these facts, which ought to be fairly well 
known to our rulers, there is at the present time in 
progress a movement, largely German in its intellectual 
origin, for converti the ere of Great Britain 
into a gigantic pos. Rae bureaucracy. This project, which 
ultimately is directed by forces quite independent of our 
war problems, is supported adventitiously by arguments drawn 
from the necessities of national defence. As regards these 
necessities we are, or ought to be, all agreed. The primary 
duty of a Government is to provide for the defence of the 
nation. That primary duty requires for its discharge, not 
merely Governmental organization of a Navy and Army 
and a Diplomatic Service, but it also requires Government 
contrel over those aspects of foreign trade which may affect 





the security of the nation. This truth is recognized to-da: 
at least as much by Free Traders as by Protectionists ‘bh, 
. : » possibly 
indeed even-more ; for the Free Trader starts with the pro- 
position that trade ought to be left to private enterprise 
except so far as Government control may be required for 
national security, whereas the Protectionist, beginning with 
the demand for Government control, is apt to confuse the 
private interests which he wishes to champion with the public 
security which must be defended. Further, as a necessary 
consequence of Government interference with those branches 
of foreign trade affecting the problem of national defence 
there may also arise the necessity of some form of Government 
interference with home production. The most striking case 
is that of agriculture. The appearance of the submarine has 
proved that it is not safe for us to depend so greatly as we 
were in the habit of doing upon the importation of foodstuffs 
from abroad. 

But while this assertion hardly admits of dispute, we most of 
us know that as a matter of fact there is a great deal of the 
soil of England and of other parts of the United Kingdom 
which could be maile to yield better results than it does at 
present without any undue increase of cost in the work of 
cultivation. From the point of view of national security, the 
Government, on behalf of the nation, have a right to say that 
this land, now partially or wholly wasted, shall be better 
cultivated. These considerations form the basis of the Corn 
Production Act and of the establishment throughout the 
country of local Agricultural Committees for insisting on 
better cultivation. These Committees have done and ar 
doing splendid work. Composed largely of farmers, they have 
been able to put pressure on bad farmers who had continued 
their slovenly methods of production because landlords are 
afraid of incurring local odium if they turn a bad tenant out. 
But the value of these local Committees rests almost entirely 
upon the fact that they are local, that they are composed of 
men who know one another and know the conditions of their 
own locality ; whereas, on the other hand, where an attempt 
is made to deal with similar problems by the Central Govem- 
ment we have such absurdities as the ploughing up of land in 
the North of Scotland which can never be made to produce a 
decent crop of cereals. 

This illustration brings into relief what may be regarded as 
the true line of demarcation betwegn the kind of collective 
control which can be harmonized with the English tempera- 
ment and State Socialism working through a centralized 
bureaucracy. There is indeed some reason to believe that 
already—perhaps half unconsciously—the rival schools of 
thought are ranging themselves on either side of this line of 
demarcation. In face of the constant irritation caused by the 
orders of ignorant buregucrats in London, the Local Author 
ties throughout England are adopting an attitude of vigorous 
self-defence. Evidence of this néw attitude was furnished by 
the organized opposition to Mr. Fisher's first Education Bill 
for England and Wales. The municipalities promptly 
organized opposition to this Bill on the express ground that it 
made them the humble tools of officials sitting in Whitehall. 
Their opposition was successful ; the Bill was abandoned and 
a modified Bill has been substituted. But the scheme still 
contains proposals characteristic of the centralizing tempera- 
ment. For example, many Local Education Authorities have 
been 5 apres, a certain number of fee-paying schools. 
Presumably they have done this because it was approved by 
the people gonterned within their own areas. Mr. Fisher 
proposes arbitrarily to abolish all these fee-paying schools, apd 
to compensate the school managers by a grant from the 
National Exchequer to make up the revenue previously derived 
from fees. 

The immediate conclusion we wish to press js that the 
best way for Englishmen to resist the advent of State 
Socialism, which is fundamentally at variance with their racial 
temperament, is by strengthening the powers of the Local 
Authorities. Looking back on our history, it is to the Local 
Authorities that Englishmen owe their Constitutional liberties. 
The House of Commons itself was in its origin the House of 
‘* Communes,” created to represent the communal authorities 
of the kingdom. It has become the instrument of an autocratic 
centralized Government. It sucks into London, and in 80 
doing renders largely ineffective, the brain-power which ought 
to be distributed over the country, where it would be able to 
carry on, in true accord with the English temperament, the 
individual enterprises, small and great, upon which the 
prosperity of our country depends, and at the same tame to 
guide with local knowledge and sympathy such cot 
munal control as may be required in the public 
interest. 
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TO OUR FELLOW-COUNTRYWOMEN. 


FORTNIGHT ago an Ane was issued signed by a 
number of distinguished ladies, the operative part of 
which was as follows :— - 
“ We realize that women and girls in every class are eager to do 
all they can to support the fighting forces. The year 1918 will 
bably be decisive in the history of the war, and we venture to 
call upon women to lead the way in a sphere of national service 
hich is of the first importance, the practice and teaching of personal 
economy: Thousands are rendering this service already, but there 
are still far too many men and women alike whose thoughtless 
ding is weakening the cause of the Allies. The facts are 
_ Needless expenditure on articles requiring labour and 
material at a time when both are scarce and all that can be spared 
wanted for our fighting men is to sacrifice their lives in blind 
ingratitude. We earnestly appeal to well-to-do women to lead 
the way. ‘Lhe example of many is counteracted by the ostentatious 
display of @ minority. This is especially true with regard to dress, 
Changes of fashion imply serious waste of labour and material. 
We beg all women to deny themselves for the sake of victory, and 
to support loyally all restrictions which the Government may 
impose for this end. ‘The money saved should be lent to the State. 
The matter is urgent, and we have written in the belief that the 
women and girls of Great Britain, in grateful memory of the men 
who have laid down their lives in the war and to show their sympath 
with those who are now fighting, can and will abstain from a 
unnecessary personal expenditure, and will set aside the money 
thus saved and invest it week by week in National War Bonds or 
War Savings Certificates in order that every material help may be 
sent to the men at the front.” 
We acknowledge the supreme importance of the subject, 


but'venture to make an appeal on somewhat different lines. 


For the first time in the history of the world, women 
and girls have been called upon to play a gallant and an 
active part in the conduct of war. And gallantly they have 
answered to the call. Without any thought of thems«clves, 
they have faced the risks of the munition factory or of the 
hospital, and undertaken the roughest and most laborious 
work in a thousand forms. 

That those who have shown so fine a spirit should desire to 
give a gallant setting to gallant deeds is as right as it is 
natural. Every one works better for being smart. It is not 
for mere parade purposes that our soldiers at the front are 
made to shave and keep their uniforms clean. Women at 
this moment have a double call to be well turned out. They 
owe it not only to themselves and to their work, but to the 
undoubted fact that, while nothing discourages a man like a 
draggle-tailed woman, nothing cheers him like one who 
refuses to be dowdy, even in an earthquake. Therefore none 
but fools will blame women, and especially young women, 
for spending time, trouble, and even money on themselves 
in war time. 

But though reasonable expenditure and keen attention to 
dress are to be welcomed, the danger of such expenditure 
degenerating into extravagance is obvious. To be well 
tumed out in war time is a duty. To be luxurious is a crime. 
Women must set their faces as hard against luxury as against 
dowdiness, 

The sophists of the down pillow, of soft chiffons, of the 
perfumed toilet, and of the latest style in fur wraps will try 
to defend themselves by asking where allowable smartness 
ends, and criminal luxury begins. We are not going to be 
defeated, or even delayed, by such hair-splitting. Women 
and girls have only to appeal to their own hearts and con- 
sciences to know what is luxury. Mankind has never yet 
been able to define fully either Good or Evil. Yet no good 
man or good woman will therefore argue that there is no 
difference between right and wrong. 

Remember, too, that luxury in war time is a ig different 
thing from luxury in peace. While victory or defeat still 
hangs in the balance, who dares say that she has a right 
to do what she will with her own? For the true patriot, the 
only way of freedom just now, is service for the Mother 
Country. 

Therefore we appeal to all women, whether the amount 
of money they can command be large or small, to free them- 
selves from the crime of expenditure on luxuries. If the con- 
sequences of such expenditure were not hidden from their 
eyes, if they knew what they are really doing when they 
waste money on luxuries, they would start back in horror. 
Let them trace out their expenditure step by step. The 
woman who at such a time as this is always buying new 
and unnecessary dresses, or beautiful and luxurious furs, is 


really Pping on the shoulder some girl who either is working, | 


or could be working, in a munition factory, on the land, or 
in producing any of the necessaries of life (all such work is 
war work), and saying to her: “‘ Leave your lathe, leave the 
plough, do net make uniforms, do not scrub a ward or cook 





for a hospital or drive a motor, do not carry a letter-bag 
or fill a soldier’s place in an office, but come and embroider 
underclothes, or fashion furs, for me. I can pay you better 
wages, or give you easier or more interesting work. Don’t 
be such a fool as to say ‘ No.’ My money is as good as other 
people’s.”” Who, if they could see the inevitable chain of 
consequences with their own eyes, would not die of shame at 
the thought of the temptations they were spreading broadcast ? 
Every shilling spent on pure Juxuries is making it harder ta 
win the war, is hindering not helping the men in the trenches. 

Here again let no one be put off, by listening to the plea 
that at any rate there is no harm in keepin cae. women 
who are already engaged on luxury trades. To bribe them 
to continue at such work is almost as great a crime as to 
entice them away froma lathe. Analyse the matter to the 
bottom, and you will see that there can be no question as to 
the truth of what -we are saying. 

But though this may be plain to the clear-eyed, we must 
never forget that wills are weak, and that unconsciously 
most men and women try to turn their eyes from that which 
is not only ugly in itself but will sting the conscience. We 
appeal therefore to the women and girls of Britain not only 
to face the facts for themselves but to force others to face 
them also. 

There is a special duty imposed upon the rich women of 
our country, old and young. They could find, no doubt, 
plenty of plausible excuses for the maintenance of luxurious 
habits. They have got the clothes, they have got the jewellery, 
they have long possessed the whole plant of personal extrava- 
gance. They can therefore be luxurious without new expendi- 
ture, and without asking any one to abandon a duty. They 
must not entertain such a plea fora moment. They must take 
the lead in self-sacrifice. They must make it “out of the 
fashion’”’ to be luxurious in war time. How can they persuade 
girls in munition works, shops and offices, not to waste money 
on mere finery, while their own furs and pearl necklaces belie 
their words ? 

But what are the women who have got superfluous money 
to do with it? The answer is an easy one. They must lend 
it to the State. Then they will be doing the very opposite 
to what they would have been doing if they had spent that 
money in luxuries. Their efforts will be twice blessed. Not 
only will they refuse to bribe others to abandon or not to 
take up war work, but they will be directly helping the 
Government, and so the nation, in its supreme hour of need. 
They will, by @ personal act, be providing the munitions, the 
equipment, and the ships without which we cannot beat 
our enemies. To waste money is to help the Germans. To 
save it and lend it to the State is to deal them the knock-out 
blow. War-saving may seem a dull and prosaic way of 
serving the State, but it is not so. 

Once more, if those to whom we appeal will only trace to 
the end the consequences of putting their money into War 
Loans, they will see that in the last resort they are firing 
the rifle or the machine-gun, or placing the shell in the breach, 
which will destroy the Prussian tyranny. They will in very 
deed be striking the blow they have longed so passionately 
to strike, when they have read the tale of German shame and 
horror, by sea and land. 

Women when in earnest rightly dislike sentiment, and we 
have no desire to make any sentimental appeal to them. 
Our last word then shall be to ask them once more to think 
the whole matter out. If they will do so fairly and squarely, 
and will remember that a man’s of a woman’s own heart 
and conscience is the best adviser, we are sure that they 
can only come to the conclusions we have here put before 
them. 

Expenditure upon luxuries is @ crime. 
of the best forms of service to the State. 


War-saving is one 








THE BENEFICENT COMPARISON. 

T is a common cause of thankfulness that there are people 

worse off than ourselves. So accustomed are we to hearing 
people give thanks upon this score that it is only in our more 
cynical moments that the logical import of their words strikes 
us. In theory the point of view is an odious one, but in practice 
how could we get on without the help of the beneficent comparison ? 
The inevitable conditions of life are rendered more acceptable by it, 
It is wretched to be getting older at such a pace and so wnceasingly. 
Now and then we are all greatly depressed by the thought, and 
probably we all find a certain relief in thinking of some particular 
friend who is older still. We wish him no harm, If there were 
any chance of his finding the secret of youth, we should not stand 
in his w ay. All the same, if he found it, one of the thor ghts which 
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console us in our advance towards decay would be gone. We do 
not want him to get old; we only want him to prove to us that 
we are still young. We compare ourselves with him and take 
comfort. Very much the same thing is true of health. Suppose 
we have some very small ordeal to go through, such as having a 
tooth out, and are feeling depressed by the consideration of our 
little woe. If we hear of some one who has lately resigned himself 
with undaunted courage to some far more serious ordeal, we cease 
to be afraid. The comparison between his case and our own 
restores us to equanimity. It is difficult to say why. It is not 
only that we are ashamed to fume outwardly, we do not fume 
inwardly. Some sort of a suggestion-cure has been worked upon 
our nerves. Some spring of thankfulness has been unloosed in 
our souls by a process of reasoning which we cannot follow. Very 
much the same thing is true where poverty is concerned—so long 
only as it does not go too far. It is of no use to a man who has lost 
half his income to reflect that all things are a matter of comparison. 
He might as well seck relief from financial care in trying to grasp 
the Kantian doctrine of the Ding an sich. But if his next-door 
neighbour has lost three-quarters of his income, he does, without 
the least ill-nature, feel a little better able to bear up. The process 
of his reasoning is again impossible to find out, but it is certainly 
not just Schadenfreude, though perhaps the best imaginable 
character would not feel it. Pity for his neighbour would overcome 
the thought of himself. As it is, if he is a decent man, he does 
not feel the slightest pleasure in another man’s misfortune, but the 
sight of it instantly reduces the volume of his self-pity. That his 
conscience is not injured by the acceptance of this relief is obvious, 
because it is one which he will instantly offer to his child. ‘‘ Come, 
cheer up! Look how much worse off poor So-and-so is,” he will 
say, without a thought that he is giving a wrong turn to the boy’s 
imagination. More often than not the beneficent comparison will 
dry any tears that are not really bitter. Needless to say, where 
veal grief is concerned, even the real griefs of childhood, such 
distractions are vain. Real griefs, however, are few, and their 
consolations fewer. That is no reason why we should not be 
unfeignedly pleased with the many small considerations which 
make the crowd of small ills endurable. 

There are moments when all those who are not conceited fools 
groan under the burden of their own stupidity. They go about 
their work day after day for a long time together with a sense 
that they are bringing to it no insight, no spark of originality, 
They are working without pleasure and with bad result. To see a 
fellow-workman, especially if he is as a rule a better man than 
themselves, in the same case will often lift the cloud. Here again 
we suppose the depression arises from self-pity, whose only antidote 
would seem to be pity for some one else. There is another form of 
conscious stupidity from which the sight of worse stupidity removes 
the sting. The fact that he has “said the wrong thing,” hurt 
some one’s feelings, showed himself in a ridiculous or a contemptible 
light, will weigh upon a man (and still more upon a woman) for 
days. There is no denying that to see another person whom he 
realizes to be quite as clever, dignified, or good-hearted as himself 
do the same thing will cause him to forget his own vexation. It is 
mere superficial cynicism to say that he takes pleasure in the 
social smart his friend is swearing about. He is more sorry for him 
than he could be if he had not just been through the same discom- 
fort himself. At the same time his self-concentration is dissipated, 
and he goes home in better spirits and can laugh at both mishaps. 
How far it is reprehensible to take comfort in remorse from the 
thought of some one who has done worse is a difficult question. 
Here we suppose the effect of comparison ceases to be beneficent, 
from the point of view of the moralist at any rate. For all that, 
if we could not make it, the punishment might seem greater than 
we could bear. This is surely true whether it is a truth whose 
moral effect is good or bad. Of course every frank man knows that 
there are scores and thousands of people worse than himself, but 
that is one of the generalizations which are absolutely ineffectual. 
To know ourselves the worst of our intimates would be a hellish 
situation, yet none of us is so wicked as to desire that any one 
else should be worse than he need be. For his own part, the 
present writer has always thought that to be least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven would not be an altogether blissful position, and, con- 
sidering the persons for whom it was suggested, it has always 
seemed to him that it was not intended to be. On the whole, 
however, we must admit that longing for companions in guilt is 
indefensible, just as envy of the mental peace of very good people 
is the only justifiable form of envy. 

We do, though, seriously think that to obtain a little comfort 
from the thought of those worse off than ourselves is less repre- 
hensible than to allow the thought of those better off to make us 
muserable. The sort of comparison which produces envy, though 
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“it must needs be that offences come,” is certainly more nearly 
odious than the other in its results upon conduct. Human 
nature, however, is not logical. A few very good people can 
rejoice in a friend’s success and work for it who at the same time 
feel personally discouraged by it when it is attained. This sort of 
discouragement, even though they themselves may call it envy, 
is often connected with a root of humility in their hearts, The 
are not in the least inclined to detract from the other man’s talent, 
but the fact that it is forced upon their notice increases the poor 
opinion that they have of their own. It is always sad to haye 
little—less than we should like—whether we speak of a material 
or a spiritual fortune. We have all felt a certain discouragement 
in the presence of an absolutely certain faith. Very few people 
like to say this, and even avoid all mention of uncertainty lest 
they should provoke it in others. The present writer has often 
thought that if preachers were more frank in this matter they would 
have more hearers. They discourage by an assumption of courage, 
But there is, however, en envy for which no defence can be made. 
The person who is put off a childish and wholly innocent, if occasion. 
ally ridiculous, pleasure in his own possessions by the sight of some 
one else's finer wares, or who looks always for worse qualities in the 
better off, is either a very unwise or a very unjust man. His only 
course is to regard comparison as a temptation, or, acknowledging 
his weakness, to compare himself diligently with the less lucky as 
a deliberate moral antidote. Many antidotes are in themselves 
poisonous, it is true. This one which we have called the beneficent 
comparison, however, has, we think, few practical ill-effects. But, 
it may be said, surely a true independence should free us all 
both from envy and from all sense of relicf in the contemplation 
of the ill-luck and shortcomings of others. The argument is 
unanswerable. We can only plead against it that such independence 
will never be common till we get rid of a fear which is as natural 
to man as the fear of death itself, and that is the fear of isolation, 
Both dreads are part and parcel of human nature, and can never 
be eradicated, 


THE ART OF EULOGY. 
N° one can read the obituary notices which follow the Roll of 
a Honour in the daily Press without recognizing the fine quality 
of the tributes paid by Commanding Officers to their fallen comrades, 
It is a task the tragic frequency of which has not led to the per- 
functory repetition of set phrases of regret. These messages are 
nearly always charged with personal emotion, with some vivid human 
touch. They are—even when all allowance is made for applying the 
maxim de mortuis—perfect “ essays in little ’’ in the difficult art of 
praise. In proverbs—‘ the wit of one man and the wisdom of many” 
—we find the limits of its use laid down. “Praise to the face,” runs 
the most familiar of all, “is an open disgrace ”’ ; yet monarchs have 
encouraged it, and genius has not been immune from its lure. 
Perhaps the most terrible example of the praise of sycophants is the 
message of the Roman Senate to Nero, after his second and successful 
effort to remove his mother Agrippina, expressing the hope that he 
might * endure his felicity with fortitude.” But indeed the exploits 
of German Professors and theologians during the war, collected in 
Mr. William Archer’s Anthology, equal if they do not eclipse the 
achievements of classic toadyism. Cicero, though himself a vain 
man, wrote wisely when he said that the only praise that mattered 
was that bestowed by those who had earned it—laudari a laudato. 
Tyrannies and autocracies breed professional panegyrists whose 
main motive is self-protection. The highest praise is that of those who 
have nothing to gain by it, and whose independence is unassail- 
able. Johnson, who did more than any other man to free English 
letters from the servile bonds of patronage, though often rude and 
truculent, seldom failed to recognize merit, and his rare eculogies are 
immortal—witness the epitaph on Goldsmith and the beautiful com- 
pliment to Reynolds as a man who was invincible because he was 
impossible to quarrel with. Scott had a genius for friendship—did 
he not speak to every servant and retainer as if he were a blood rela- 
tion ?—but he hated “ the pap of praise”’; and so, as many anec- 
dotes prove, did the Duke of Wellington. But no one was more 
generous than Scott in recognizing the talents of his contemporaries, 
even when they were devoted, as with the Brothers Smith, to bur- 
lesquing his own poetry, or, again, as with Jane Austen, when they 
were exhibited in a totally different realm of fiction. To turn to the 
greatest of all, Shakespeare, though we know little of what he 





| thought of his contemporaries, his works are singularly free from the 


fulsome dedications or the Oriana-worship prevalent at the time. 
His praise is of the mighty dead rather than the conspicuous living. 
“There was no respect of persons with him,”’ Hazlitt truly says. 
“* His genius shone equally on the evil and the good, on the wise and 
the foolish, the monarch and the beggar.” For, as Bagehot brings 
out 0 well in his famous essay on “‘ Shakespeare—The Man,” be had 
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“ an enormous specific acquaintance with and an amazing sympathy 


with common people,” though he never believed in a mob. If we 
know nothing directly of what Shakespeare thought of the great 

ple of his day, we know little of what they thought of him. 
His cheerfulness, his conviviality, and his good humour probably 
blinded them to his greatness. Mr. Maurice Baring in his delightful 
fantasy did well to represent him as revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon in the guise of a simple country gentleman. But if he deait 
little in praise, outside his dramas and poems, he was the cause 
of the noblest exercises in the art of eulogy in others, as Mr. Nichol 
Smith’s admirable selections from Shakespeare Criticism, from Ben 
Jonson to Carlyle, remind us. Pope observes that 


“ A vile encomium doubly ridicules : 
There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools." 
But there never was such a consensus of admiration among great 
writers and critics as that provoked by the genius of Shakespeare. 
The worldly opportunist Dryden and Milton the austere Puritan ; 
the fastidious Gray and the rugged Johnson; the genial Lamb and 
the bitter Hazlitt ; the Olympian Landor and the volcanic Carlyle, 
were all at one and all at their best when the supremacy of Shake- 
speare was in question. How many memorable phrases are to be 
found in these eulogies—-Jonson’s ‘“‘ he was not of an age, but for all 
time”; Dryden’s great couplet : 
* But Shakspear's magick could not copy'd be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he "’; 

Johnson’s “ panting Time toil’d after him in vain”; Landor’s 
saying that “ he, whose poems are worth all that have been com- 
posed from the Creation to the present hour, was so negligent or so 
secure of fame, as to preserve no copy of them”’; and Carlyle’s 
verdict: “‘ He is the grandest thing we have yet done.” These, 
indeed, are no vile encomiums. To praise Shakespeare has never 
been a fashion, or a means of advancement, but the irresistible 
impulse of great or noble minds. The ink of fools has here only been 
expended in vain obloquy. Shakespeare, who was above praise, 
only came into his own after his death. But he did not sleep any 
As Hazlitt puts it in a fine and 
deliberate anachronism, ‘‘he did not trouble himself about Voltaire’s 
We have no reason to believe that he was not a happy 
He was at least better off than the 


the less sound on that account. 


criticisms.” 
man, as well as a prosperous. 
legendary Homer, of whom we are told :— 
* Seven wealthy States contend for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread." 

Indeed, it is one of the few advantages of the Higher Criticism which 
disputes Homer's existence that it renders such a tragedy impossible. 
Other great men have as a result of immediate recognition lived in 
an unwholesome atmosphere of adulation, and the apotheosis of the 
Roman Emperors in their lifetime has been almost equalled in the 
last century by the extravagant idolatry of artists and composers. 
The worship of Victor Hugo was confined to a limited circle ; it never 
attained to the excesses of Wagnerolatry. Liszt is reported to have 
said in conversation that Wagner had fasted so long in sight of the 
fame that was his due that when it came upon him in a golden flood 
he was overwhelmed by the tide and intoxicated by the incense of 
flattery. Liszt was a good judge in these matters, for, though dis- 
appointed by his reception as a composer, as a performer he was 
lionized and idolized as no man before or since. It is good to “ praise 


famous men”’; it is another thing to treat them as divinities while | 


they are still with us. If, as it has been maintained, isolation is the 
true school of genius, time is ill spent in the company of inferiors ; 
and if conversation enriches the intellect, little nourishment is to be 
obtained from those who perpetually cry ‘‘ Master! Master!*’ Too 
long gazing on the “ foolish face of praise ’’ is bad for great minds. 
In those who owe their elevation not to merit but to descent it 
breeds megalomania. But intellectual megalomania is to be found, 
outside of madhouses, where there is neither merit nor position to 
warrant it. When newspapers are constantly discovering new 
Balzacs, improved Rousseaus, and super-Stevensons, it is not to be 
wondered at if the discovered claim the privileges of their titles. 
Would-be intellectuals, anxious to be in the movement, readily attach 
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themselves to the court of the latest luminary. And sometimes | 


humorists join in the game to see how far it will go. Daudet has 
a mordant satire on this theme in his portrait of the conceited poet in 
Jack, and there is a pleasant story of a long-forgotten French author 
whose admirers used to compete in transports of genuine or simulated 
admiration. At one of their gatherings in the house of the hero, one 
of the company spoke of his latest work as having eclipsed Voltaire. 
The sentiment was approved by all but one audacious young man 
who observed : “‘ Let us be moderate : let us say that he has equalled 
Voltaire.” Whereon the host with an air of portentous magna- 
nimity remarked: ‘“ Young man, I respect, 1 even admire your 
blunt candour.”’ 

It is strange that the Greeks, along with their cult of euphemism, 
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their desire to propitiate Nemesis, and their worship of moderation, 
should yet have produced so many professional panegyrists. It is 
true that in the golden days of Greek letters the noblest specimens of 
panegyric, such as the funeral oration of Pericles, were tributes to 
the dead, or to the greatness of the State. But Pindar did not 
apparently think it unlucky to praise successful athletes to their 
faces, and we read that all heroes, princes, and potentates who 
were desirous of lasting fame courted his Muse. That most 
modern of ancient critics, the author of the famous treatise On the 
Sublime—whether it was that “ living library and walking museum” 
Longinus or another and earlier writer—discusses the limitations of 
the professional panegyrist in words that have never lost their 
truth. “ Among the orators,” he says, “ eulogies and ceremonial 
and occasional addresses contain on every side examples of dignity 
and elevation, but are for the most part devoid of passion. This is 
the reason why passionate speakers are the worst eulogists, and why, 
on the other hand, those who are apt in encomium are the least 
passionate.”” Here we may find the reason of the failure of nine 
laureates out of ten—the reason why Dryden, splendid rhetorician 





and phrase-coiner though he was, appeals more to the intellect than 


to the heart. The value of his praise was cancelled by its impartial 
opportunism. There are noble lines in his ‘‘ Heroic Stanzas on the 
Death of Oliver Cromwell.” sut the poet who wrote of the 
Protector— 


“His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 


His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest, 


Where piety and valour jointly go 





extolled Charles II. in the “‘Threnodia Augustalis’ as a paragon of 
virtue, a prince “ to perfection brought’’ by Omnipotence. Most 
amazing of all his eulogies is the Panegyrical Poem on the Countess 


of Abingdon, in which hundreds of lines of minute description of the 
virtues of that lady are prefaced by a letter to the bereaved husband 
in which Dryden frankly owns that this 
Countess—as he himself calls it 


‘apotheosis’’ of the 


was written to command, and that 


he had never known or even seen her. He regarded this as a disad- 


vantage, but not as a ground for apology. Moreover, the “excellency 
of the subject” was such that “I prophesied beyond my natural 
power. The weight of thirty years was taken off me, while I was 
writing. I swam with the tidc, and the water under me was buoyant.” 
# +} 


Dryden was only following the practice of the times, and cites the 


precedent of Dr. Donne, who also extolled a lady whom he had never 
seen. But it was a practice irreconcilable with the passion of sin 
cerity. Dryden was greater in satire than in eulogy, but in both his 
opportunism led him to excess. Yet he was a close observer of 


humanity, and so it has come about that his portraits have often 


proved less true of their original subjects than of later exemplars of 
the same type. 

Self-praise is not uncommon in great writers, but rare in the 
greatest. Ben Jonson thought himself a better artist than Shake- 





} speare, though he “loved the man on this side idolatry as much as 
any.” Dryden allowed Tate in the second part of Absalom and 
Achitophel to celebrate his genius under the name of Asaph ina 


passage of which the refrain—thrice repeated—is “the song of 


Asaph shall for ever last,” and Dryden’s works include his revision of 
ry,in which the author of 


Soame’s paraphrase of Boileau’s Art of Poet 
| The Wild Gallant is referred to by name as havir 
There is dignity in Landor’s Homeric vaunt, but most people will 
prefer Shakespeare’s silence or Scott's frank confession of his own 
limitations. But self-praise is better than the praise of courtiers and 
parasites, and though the practice of fulsome dedications has gons 
out of fashion, professional panegyrists still survive in the disguise of 


g refined the stage! 


interviewers or composers of biographies—lauds of the living so 
prematurely issued as to give their subjects the chance of dying 
before they are dead. 
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(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 





{To tHe Epiros oF THE SprecraTor 
| Srr.—As one who happens to have had, and to have, somewhat 
} excep ionable opportunities following on the spot 1 pr 
German propaganda in Ital which has been arried n since 
the beginning of this war, and leed fur man years pre 
viously, I would venture to ask the hospitality ef your columns, 
I have read Sir James Ramsay’s letters to you on the part played 
| by the Vatican in this propaganda, and also the letter vi 
correspondent “‘ E. M.,” who challenges 5 James to substantiate 
| his assertions Sir James, very naturally in the circumstances, 
has declined to recognize the sincerity of the said challenge, and 
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has dismissed it as superfluous and futile. He coulddonoless. It 
is not easy to understand the mental attitude of British Catholics 
such as your correspondent “ E. M.”’ towards this question. It is 
an attitude entirely opposed to that of the vast majority of Italian, 
French, and Belgian Catholics who do not happen to be what I will 
define, for want of a better term, Vaticanists. It has been reserved 
to modern British Roman Catholics, and, I hasten to add, more 
especially to the “convert ” element among them, to discover in 
criticism or condemnation of the political actions of the Vatican 
an attack upon the Catholic religion generally, and to resent such 
criticisms or condemnations as attempts to create a “ No Popery”’ 
agitation in this country. Now, Sir, I would submit that our 
British Roman Catholics, clerical or lay, converts or otherwise, 
cannot, so to speak, have it both ways. Either they must recog- 
nize, as the world in general recognizes, that the Vatican is a 
political entity to which is accorded the right to receive and to 
send diplomatic representatives from and to other States, or they 
must assume that the political entity and power of the Holy See 
have ceased to exist, which would, be, very unfortunately, a false 
assumption. It is only, as I have pointed out in an article in the 
current number of the National Review, owing to the fact that 
the political status of the Vatican is still recognized that the 
neutrality of the Holy See towards the present world-war could 
be possible. As Head of a spiritual and religious body only, the 
declaration of neutrality in an armed struggle between the 
nations on the part of the Pope would be an arrogant absurdity, 
as it would be on the part, we will say, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or of the Head of the Salvation Army. It follows, 
then, that the neutrality of the Holy See in this war differs in no 
way from the neutrality of any other political State, and can be 
judged and criticized aceordingly. But here we are at once con- 
fronted by that insincerity—to use no stronger term—on the part 
of our British Catholic apologists for Benedict XV., which, in the 
case of your correspondent “ E. M.,” Sir James Ramsay has so 
scornfully, and so legitimately, swept aside. Across the purely 
political trail of Vatican neutrality “ E. M.,” and with him eccle* 
siastics and a host of others no doubt compelled to support 
Vaticanism at the expense of genuine Roman Catholicism, imme- 
diately draw the spiritual red-herring, with an obvious intention 
which, I think, cannot be too greatly deplored. It is, I would 
submit, such exponents of pure Vaticanism who are doing their 
best to create a very bitter feeling against Catholicism, not only 
in this country, but in all countries, by at once gibbeting as anti- 
Catholic all who venture to expose or to criticize the political 
actions of an institution which has never ceased to claim political 
privileges as distinct and apart from its spiritual prerogatives. 
If there is one thing that the whole history of the Papacy teaches 
us, it is the distinction which has always been made in all 
countries and in all ages between the political and the spiritual 
loyalty due to the Popes and to the Holy See; and it is strange 
that, at the present time, so large and influential a section of 
British Catholics should be found which not only refuses to admit 
this distinction, but, by its violent attacks on all—Catholics or 
otherwise—who legitimately insist upon it, would practically make 
it obligatory to accept unquestioningly the political as well as the 
spiritual actions and aspirations of the Vatican. 


With regard to the “ challenge” 
James Ramsay, and also to myself in other quarters, its 
insincerity is scarcely less obvious than its  effrontery. 
This last characteristic is, we must suppose, founded on 
the knowledge that comparatively very few people in this 
country read the clerical journals and other publications 
emanating directly or indirectly from Vaticanist sources and pub- 
lished in Italy; and that fewer still have been engaged in Italy 
during this war in dealing with the Vaticanist propaganda against 
Great Britain and her Allies. “ E. M.,” therefore, and his fellow- 
challengers are relying upon an ignorance of facts on the part of 
the general public in which I am quite prepared to believe that at 
least some, but by no means all, of them share. Now, Sir, the 
Italian Vaticanist journals, reviews, and the Italian clerical organs 
generally, published during the years 1914-15-16-17, are open to 
“PB. M.” and to all who choose to procure them. They are very 
numerous, and in order to judge of them as a whole, and of their 
tendency and doctrines, it is necessary not only to read the official 
and semi-official publications, which, of course, are as a rule very 
guarded and entirely decorous in their language, but more espe- 
cially the unofficial and provincial publications of the kind; it is 
these last which circulate throughout the Italian provinces, and 
which have done their best, although ineffectually, to poison the 
mind of the Italian populace and to bring about a peace which 
would render Italy a province of the Central Empires. These pub- 
lications, I repeat, are open to “ E. M.” and to all who choose to 
procure them from Italian newsagents, though their despatch to 
this country would, I imagine, be a matter of difficulty in present 
circumstances. The thousands of pamphlets, leaflets, and illus- 


thrown down to Sir 


trated matter, sometimes of a grossly indecent kind, in which 
England, her Sovereign, her statesmen, and Allies are vilified, 
and which have been clandestinely circulated in all parts of 
Italy and also among the troops, are, of course, not so easily 
obtainable; but, after the war, I propose to produce some of them 
which are in my hands, but at present in my house in Tuscany. 








It may be objected, of course, that for such publications as these 
the Vatican could not be responsible, and I am far from asserting 
that it was so. It is not, however, at all necessary to descend to 
such material in order to find ample evidence of the anti-British 
and pro-German principles inculcated even in journals and other 
publications which, if not “ official,” sre at all events regarded 
in Italy as being inspired from Vatican quarters, and without 
the etample and support of which the majority of the provincia] 
clerical publications in Italy would not have ventured to take the 
line they adopted until censorship by the Italian Government 
compelled them to resort to more secret methods. This evidence, 
as I have said, is open to all; and to deny its existence is either 
a denial resulting from our customary ignorance of foreign pub- 
lications, or gross effrontery seeking to trade upon that ignorance. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Ricuarp Bacor. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


[To THE Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprecraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 12th you published lengthy extracts 
from the Fortnightly Review for October, 1906. A short note 
covered same, signed “ Lest We Forget.” The author of the 
Fortnightly paper was not given. I find on inquiry the writer is 
Mr. Robert Dell. The first ten lines are as follows :— 

“There are also other reasons for the anti-French policy of 

Pius X. The Pope, without knowing it, is a puppet in the hands 
of the German Emperor, and the wires of the Vatican are pulled 
by much more astute hands than those of Cardinal Vives y Tuto 
and Cardinal Merry del Val. The election of a German to be the 
General of the Society of Jesus (which was almost certainly due to 
the personal influence of the Pope) has opened the eyes of a great 
many people in England to the fact which has long been recognised 
on the Continent that there is a close understanding between the 
Vatican and Berlin.” 
This is grossly misleading, as misleading twelve years ago as 
it is to-day in 1918. I propose to show, with your permission, Sir, 
that H.H. Pius X. did not in any way influence the election of a 
German to the Generalship of the Society of Jesus. The particu- 
lars of the election in question I owe to the courtesy of a Jesuit 
Father, to whom I hereby tender my sincere thanks. I beg, there- 
fore, the favour of publication and your readers’ kind attention.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CarHotic Layman. 


The General in the Society of Jesus is elected by the General 
Congregation, which consists of the Provincials and two Deputies 
from each province, freely elected there by the Provincial Congre- 
gation to the General Congregation—these vote secretly and must 
repeat this serutiny till a vote is obtained giving to one of the 
candidates more than half the number of the votes. When the 
election is thus made the candidate on whom it falls is not allowed 
to refuse, and it is the custom at once to send a delegation to the 
Pope to make known the election and to beg his blessing. He 
then receives the new General. The Pope could, if he wished, 
impose a nomination of his own, but it is a thing he very seldom 
does, and has never done in the case of the Society of Jesus. It is 
not true, therefore, that he influenced the election of Padre 
Wernz, the only General elected during his Pontificate. Of course 
the Pope may have a wish that one Father rather than another 
should be chosen, and it was generally felt that when Father Wernz’s 
election was announced to him he showed signs of disappointment. 
He had hoped that Father Freddi would be chosen; i.e., an 
Italian, rather than a German. However, this was not because he 
preferred an Italian to a German, but perhaps because Father 
Wernz was the best Canonist in Rome, and he felt it difficult to 
spare him from his work on the new Codex Juris that was then 
being prepared. I might add that each of our Generals has to 
write down the name of a Father who, in the case of his own 
death, is to be Vicar-General, and to govern till there can be a 
new election. Father Wernz, the German General, wrote down 
a name in this way, and the envelope, when opened after his 
death, proved to contain the name of Pére Fine, a Frenchman. As 
for the remainder of the extract from the Fortnightly Review 
given by the Spectator correspondent “ Lest We Forget,” it is 
enough to say, what indeed any one can see, that it merely repre- 
sents the writer’s personal inferences as to what were likely to 
be the Kaiser’s, Pius X.’s, or Father General Wernz’s ideas and 
intentions. As such they may stand, though there is no reason 
for thinking that they are any way near the truth. They certainly 
may be set down as not giving the mind of the Jesuits, either 
those of Germany or elsewhere. 


{To rue Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I am grateful to Sir J. H. Ramsay for his letter in your 
last issue. He made an accusation against the Papacy, and 6 
on him lay the burden of proof; but he has failed to adduce a 
single proof. He adduces evidence that is certainly not proof. 
It seems necessary to point out that evidence is not always proof. 
“Proof is evidence that is inconsistent with any alternative 
assertion.” I will briefly answer his points. 

The questions I asked were simple, and were so framed 
deliberately, and I am glad to say that Sir J. H. Ramsay fell 
into the trap. The Catholic Church does not issue orders to her 
clergy nor to her faithful through diplomatic channels, but 
through channels that can be traced by places, dates, and persons. 
If orders are not issued in their due form they have no binding 
Again, another argument against these supposed orders 


power. 
Now what is 


is the fact that they would certainly be ultra vires. 
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the value of the writer’s evidence? In one case the accusation is 
based on American Press reports. This Press is removed from 
Australia by a distance of seven thousand miles, so there is room 
for error to creep in, Again, what is the attitude of thie Press? 
Is it anti-Catholic, or anti-religious, or rationalistic, or yellow or 
gutter Press, or is it anti-everything excepting its own particular 
views? The accusation might be based on the scare headlines of a 
Yankee shocker. Certainly a Press report is not a proof, because 
the report itself would have to be proved before one could accept 
it. Then he says: “ The case of Quebec is simple because it is a 
Catholic State.” This argument is only a gratuitous insult, and 
ig not worthy of consideration. I come to the conclusion that the 
case is not proven. The accusation is indicative of intolerance 
and of a mind which sees that which it wishes to see. 

Now for the sentence in italics: “even the priests from the 
altar had said so.” How many priests “said so”? Even if all the 
priests had “ said so” their speech does not commit the Papacy. 
The evidence only points to the deplorable condition of Irish 
affairs, and shows that some priests have been foolishly intro- 
ducing politics into the pulpit. Surely the Papacy is not 
responsible for the indiscretions of those priests! I make bold 
to say that if the Catholic authorities proved a definite case of 
euch speech, and sent it to Rome for a decision, the Pope would 
not only disapprove, but would condemn, and forbid such foolish 
talk.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 








A NATIONAL MINISTRY. 

[To tHe Epiron or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirz,—I have read with great interest and some anxiety your 
leading articles on the formation of a new National Ministry and 
the correspondence on the same subject in your columns. In 
considering this discussion, it should not be forgotten that the 
British Government is not alone a Government for this country, 
but, in its relations with our Allies, is, in effect, even more than 
an Imperial Government—it is a World Government: because of 
its huge Navy and the wonderful work it has done in this war, 
having tied up the German Fleet and swept the far seas of 
German shipping; because of its great Army; because of its vast 
Mercantile Marine, which has done enormous duty for our sea- 
power; and because of its supply of ships, coal, steel, cloth and 
food, and its financial help to its Allies. At the present time, the 
eyes of the world, outside the Central Empires and their affilia- 
tions, see only two things above all others; they see the stability 
of British Government and the entrance: of the United States 
into the war. 

We should not change our Administration now, for, whatever 
else Americans, at any rate, think of us, they have faith in our 
steadiness and reliability, though they think we bungled the war 
at the beginning. “Stupid and plodding, but steady,” as one 
great American put it to me. We have had two changes of 
Government since the war broke out; and even were our present 
Government less satisfactory than it is, looking at the whole 
matter in its broadest aspect, I should say that another change of 
Administration would have a most depressing effect upon all our 
Allies and upon neutrals. Let me speak particularly of the 
United States. I spent several months there last year. I was 
there when President Wilson dismissed Count Bernstorff, and 
when his Government declared war against Germany, and I say 
this with a tolerably full knowledge of the country: with that 
democracy, no name carries so completely and convincingly as 
does that of Mr. Lloyd George. I was in the United States when 
Mr. Balfour made his remarkably successful visit there, and the 
effect produced was singularly impressive; but I believe that he 
himself would say that Mr. Lloyd George’s name, as well as his 
fame as an extreme democrat with powerful Imperial purposes, com- 
mands a fuller confidence and admiration than that of any other 
British statesman could do. In the first place, the American 
people believe that Mr. Lloyd George has instinctively and natu- 
rally the gift of war. Personally, I believe they are right. Like 
all men of genius—and Mr, Lloyd George is a political genius—he 
has his faults, but his vast gifts tremendously outweigh those 
faults, and give the impression, not unduly or unfairly, that he 
is a man of decision, of vigour, of driving-force and power. 

As a Radical who fought the Boer War intensely, and whose life 
was in danger because of that antagomism—an antagonism directed 
most against his closest official friend in the existing Cabinet— 
Mr. Lloyd George is, to my mind, the best possible Prime 
Minister at the present time, partly because he is by nature a man 
of peace and fought all great Governments on armaments and 
the finance thereof; but also because, like Lincoln, he has the 
flair for strategy and war-policy, and he is heart and soul in this 
war, for its success or failure for his country is his own political 
life-blood. He has no party, and he must win if he is to continue. 
He has everything at stake. You, in the Spectator, have said, 
in effect, that we are lacking in man-power because of the Prime 
Minister’s neglect during his year of office. Even if you were right 
in this, and I do not think you are, I should set against it the 
splendid work he did in fighting till he got a Ministry of Muni- 
tions, which has justified itself, though manufactured out of 
nothing, and in making such a quantity of ammunition that we 
can now supply the American Army, even if it is five hundred 
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Pee men, with big guns and ammunition till at least the 
middle of this year. I would also set against it the inspiring 
spirit with which he has kept British hope and will to its highest 
possible point in very dark days. Withdraw Mr. Lloyd George 
from command, and see what would ensue: we should lose the 
fibre in the steel. Take him all round, to men like myself who 
have opposed so much that he has done in time of peace, he is 
our hope in time of war, and, in the circumstances, our only real 
hope. 

Let me add on this point that only a Radical Prime Minister 
seems possible in time of a world-war. British prejudice is a 
very deep-seated and powerful thing, and although this war has 
broken down old open party antagonism, it must not be forgotten 
that the Unionist Party to which I belong dared not take office 
when Mr. Asquith’s first Government resigned, because it believed 
that no Unionist Administration could contro] the destinies of 
this nation and Empire in time of war. Let it be added further, 
that even a Coalition Government, with a Unionist at its head, 
would be in the same position. 

Now, the Speaker of the House of Commons, whom you have 
suggested for Prime Minister, is a man of rare discretion and 
great ability, but the ability to conduct the House of Commons 
skilfully is not a guarantee for successfully leading the House of 
Commons or successfully administering a Department or a Govern- 
ment. No one would agree with that statement more fully than 
the Speaker himself. Also, he is a Unionist, and neither he nor 
any other Unionist could command a stable majority: it was not 
the Unionist Party that destroyed the first War Government. 
The same thing holds good of Lord Northcliffe. He is a man of 
amazing capacity, public driving-power, and financial ability, but 
it should not be forgotten that he has had ne—or very little— 
experience of Parliamentary life, and none whatever of the life of 
the House of Commons, though this last argument might easily 
be demolished by any one pointing to Sir Eric Geddes, Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, Mr. Fisher, and also to Mr. Prothero, whose experi- 
| ence in the House of Commons was very short before he was 
made a Minister. In regard to Lord Northcliffe, however, a 
much more serious situation would occur. Even if the Unionist 
Party supported kim, he would have against him, I am sure, the 
Liberal and Labour Parties; and no Government can exist in this 
country in time of war without the support of the Labour Party, 
aside from all others. That is where Mr. Lloyd George has 
accomplished much—more, indeed, than most people steadily 
realize. He has given Labour representation in his Ministry out 
of all proportion to its representation in the House of Commons, 
and, whatever his merits or demerits may be, he has performed 
a herculean task of war with a skill, an ability, and a consuming 
industry which, his worst enemies must acknowledge, have 
elements of greatness. 

I say nothing about the faults of the Government but this, that 
I believe it has made a serious mistake in not speaking frankly 
and openly about the Cambrai business to a population that is 
not easily dismayed and can bear bad news well, and I also believe 
that it has not even yet acted as expeditiously and as firmly in 
regard to the agitation against Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson as it ought. Both of these are highly important and 
critical things. Nevertheless, there never was a Government in 
time of war that did not make mistakes of judgment, and never 
one that did not pay a high price for its mistakes. Yet, admitting 
the mistakes, it is clear to the sober-thinking, strenuous minds 
of men who want this war to be won, that Mr. Lloyd George and 
his Government are doing their work better than any Govern- 
ment which can be formed to succeed it. It is not incapable of 
learning its lessons, and that is in itself a guarantee. In the first 
place, it is not to be believed that Mr. Lloyd George would assent 
to any change of Government without making a fight for it; in 
the second place, if he chooses to go to the country—and no doubt 
he would—I believe there is no man in England who could suc- 
cessfully compete with him for the votes of the public, or would 
stand any chance of prevailing against him. 

That is why, or these are some of the reasons why, I have 
read your articles and the correspondence in your columns with 
anxiety and interest.—I am, Sir, &., Gupert ParKer. 

20 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. : 

[We do not wish to see Mr. Lloyd George’s immediate fall. We 
hope that he will be able to carry on, at least for the present. 
What we have argued for is national preparation by forethought 
against the surprise and chaos of a sudden collapse of the Govern- 
| ment. No one who reads the signs can doubt that the Ministry 
is less secure than it was. Mr. Lloyd George, in our opinion, 
does not draw his supporters from a wide enough political area. 
The coldness of the majority of Liberals is notorious. When the 
terms of peace come on for settlement the Government, who have 
the destiny of the Empire in their hands, should represent every 
solid and stable section of the country—should, in fact, be a 
National Ministry. We hope that Mr. Lloyd George would allow 
himself to be included in it. We discussed the possibility of a 
Northcliffe Ministry, of course, only to warn the country against 








it. Such a Ministry will never be formed if the nation thinks out 
in advance what it would mean, but if the nation does not 
take forethought, it may find itself stampeded into such a 
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dangerous position on the cry that no other Ministry is available. 
We feel certain that Mr. Lloyd George, to have a real hope of 
earrying on successfully, must put himself right with the nation 
as to the attacks on the Higher Command.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





OUR RULERS. 
[To tue Epiroa or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
fir,—Your article on the need, and it is fast becoming a supreme 
need, of a Ministry national in spirit and intention as well as in 
name, has made me think of the following lines in Wordsworth’s 


sonnet, “ Another year !—another deadly blow! ’’— 
“We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand.” 
How terribly appropriate and inappropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., _Z. 





THE COMING TRIAL. 

(To tue Eprroz or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the phase we are passing through of great industrial 
unrest, and no little clamour of irresponsible ‘ Pacificism,” at 
home, it would seem to be of very vital importance that the lesson 
now being taught before our eyes abroad should not be neglected. 
This lesson is afforded us, at a very critical moment, alas! by our 
Ally, the great Russian people. The lesson is that liberty alone is 
but as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. Without the restraining 
bands of knowledge, experience, moderation, and, above all, unity, 
mutual toleration between all classes, it can only hurl a nation 
into ruin and ignominious collapse. Progress, improvement, 
and preservation are the true glories of humanity; whilst destruc- 
tion, as it is the easiest of its infirmities, is often also the most 
disgraceful of its crimes. We have all hope, under God, that the 
sterling virtues of the Russian peasant may yet recover their moral 
balance, and that that great nation, whose future and its develop- 
ment we watch with heartfelt sympathy, may yet regain its feet. 
But for the moment the lesson for us is urgent, its moral so 
ebvious, and its neglect so fraught with ruin to all that we, as a 
ration, have won through long ages past, that surely it is the 
duty of every patriot to read, mark, learn, and everywhere insist 
en its overwhelming importance. It is above ali to the great 
masses of the working classes of this country, skilled and un- 
skilled, women as well as men—to all those who claim that in their 
hands now lies the direction of our destinies—that I would make 
appeal. 

In union is strength. In quarrels and divisions lie weakness 
and disaster. It is only a long puil, a strong pull, and, above all, 
2 pull all together—that of all classes and conditions of men in 
this our Empire—which can lift us now, as it undoubtedly will lift 
us if only we bend our backs to it in united swing, out of the 
quagmire of “war” on to the firm ground of “ victory.” But, 
sbove all, let us realize that it is democracy itself which now 
stands on trial; that the world-wide conflict now raging is the 
death struggle of democracy and freedom against despotism and 
slavery; that we of this generation stand at the parting of two 
ways—the one, by class divisions and reckless socia] disturbances, 
leading to despair for the future, not only of democracy itself, 
but also for that of the whole world’s civilization, which could 
never survive the triumph of the bestial brutality of Prussian 
jackboot militarism; the other, by unity and goodwill between 
all classes, leading to the hopeful realization of all mankind’s 
highest aims and aspirations for the future of free democratic 
rule. Let us realize that this overwhelming decision rests on 
us, and us alone; relying on God’s assistance, promised to all 
who humbly seek it, to choose now or reject now the right path. 
Nor can this decision be postponed. The sands are running out. 
It must be made by each individual amongst us this very day, 
without hesitation or withdrawal, whatever the coming months 
may bring on us of trial or privation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, AsHLey. 





WAGES AND UNREST. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sirn.—The Government’s extraordinary record of muddle and 
mischief in connexion with labour questions is further exemplified 
by the new 7} per cent. bonus Order. By granting a general 
advance to all piece-workers this Order completely upsets the 
12) per cent. Order of January 10th, which had been framed in 
consultation with the employers and accepted by the Unions. 
The previous Order excluded piece-workers generally from the 
12} per cent. bonus, but authorized “ adjustments” in the case 
of men whose piece-rates were low and whose aggregate earnings 
would have suffered by comparison with the time-worker getting 
the bonus. The provision for “ adjustments ” was properly safe- 
guarded, and fally covered all such cases. Conferences between 
the National Employers’ Federation and the Unions had heen 
held to settle the details, and matters were taking a relatively 
smooth course, when without notice the newspapers suddenly 
announce a new Order granting an all-round advance of 7} per 
sent. to piece-workers, irrespective of whether they earn 50s. 
or 150s. 

A hopeless situation arises. The Unions, taking thought for men 
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with low piece-rates, for whom 7} per cent. is often insufficient 
are determined that as the advance is to apply to all piece. 
workers it shall be at the top level of 12} per cent. But as 7k per 
cent. only is authorized, we are faced with a new and fruitful 
source of unrest. 

The National Employers’ Federation in a letter of pretest to 
the Minister of Labour draw attention not only to the effect of the 
new Order, but to the manner in which it has been promulgated, 
Except for stray newspaper paragraphs, no notice whatever has 
reached them, and they demand that in future Orders vitally 
affecting industry, instead of receiving this haphazard publicity 
should be issued through the regular channels as paid advertise. 
ments.—We are, Sir, &., 

Tue Nationa Emptoyers’ Feperatioy, 

38-39 Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 





AN IDEAL FOR THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—The letter of “ A Privy Councillor ” gives just the oppor. 
tunity that was wanted to ask a few questions as follows: Why 
has the very first rubric in the Communion Service fallen into 
total disuse, which requires “‘ eo many as intend to be partakers ” 
to signify their names to the curate at least some time on the 
day before? Is there any Church of England throughout the land 
—or in the King’s Dominions—where any one devoutly presenting 
himself to receive the Holy Communion would be asked any 
question or be refused it? If this, then, is the practice in parish 
churches, why not acknowledge it, and invite all and sundry to 
join, especially on some certain appointed Sunday, even though 
not excluding them from any other celebration? Is it, or is it 
not, the established right according to law for any parishioner 
so to partake, which alone makes the Church of England a truly 
National Church? Would it then be such an extraordinary 
innovation for the King by Proclamation to ordain that on a 
certain Sunday all his subjects should be invited to partake in 
a united Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ? It may be 
that the use of the word decree is ultra vires of the King to do, 
and I would substitute for it the word ordain (as above), which 
is the very word used in the recent letter of His Majesty to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury concerning the happy unity on the 
day of special intercession.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An O_p CHURCHWARDEN, 
P.S.—This avoids any question about Orders. 





THE LATE REV. E. H. MOSSE. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—You kindly allowed me two years ago to draw public atten- 
tion to the career and heroic death of a young Scots minister 
(the Rev. J. Monteith) on the field of battle as an incentive to his 
English brethren to follow his example. And now I feel con- 
strained to ask if we have grown so callous and accustomed to 
scenes and tales of death as not to take more notice of the tragic 
end of the Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, which happened 
on English soil in circumstances as thrilling and heroic as any 
which have occurred at the front. It is well to hear from the 
Bishop of London in his valedictory sermon that our younger 
clergy have at last been admonished and found ready to go and 
fight for their country, and to find that the elder ones can indeed 
fill their places at least as well, and if there be any shortage in 
the churches we must minister unto ourselves to the best of our 
ability, and put up with it as with much else. How sad and 
incomprehensible, however, it is that such a life as his should be 
cut short when most needed! I remember seeing him last autumn 
superintending the erection of the beautiful war shrine to his 
loved parishioners at that bare east end of his fine church which 
abuts on the very market itself, and which was up to that time an 
eyesore which hurt, where flower-women sat and porters congre- 
gated; but now the little space seems always kept clear and 
respected, as well as beautified by daily offerings of fresh bright 
flowers from the stalls around. I wonder how many people who 
know and pass by that busy and noisy front are aware of the 
existence of a real “ haven of rest’? on the west side of the 
“ handsomest barn in England,” which was what Inigo Jones told 
the Earl of Bedford he would build for him when he received 
orders from his noble patron to make him a chapel at small 
expense which he “‘ would not have better than a barn”! There, 
where a great quiet reigns among the houses surrounding this 
God’s acre, and where crumbling headstones and tottering tombs 
have disappeared, and nothing but a plain bright green coverlet of 
smooth and beautifully tended turf lies lightly over the remains 
of the great, the gay and beautiful, and the lowly alike of the two 
and a half centuries past, one fancies it would have been most 
fitting to have scattered the ashes of the good and brave priest 
from the portico of the great parish church, whose people he 
served so well and so faithfully for the last twenty years.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. C. B. 





AN “OLD CONTEMPTIBLE'S ” TRIBUTE TO HIS NURSE. 
[To tHe Epitror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying letter came to a Sister at a 
known Metropolitan hospital, who was one of the first nurses 
to receive a decoration for her devoted work in 1915. The writer. 
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in old Regular who was in a Midland regiment, came to the 
yospital with both legs very badly injured by shell on December 
ist, 1914, and remained in this Sister’s ward till January, 1916, 
when he was transferred to a provincial hospital to be near his 
people. He was then on crutches, and has now got lris discharge 
from the Army, but he knows that his legs were saved by the 
devoted care and skill of this Sister, and has given a touching 
proof of his gratitude by his desire to “ pass on” his Mons star 
to her.—I am, Sir, &e., B.. 3. eo 

« Dear Sister,—Thanks very much for letter and fags. I was glad 
to know that you had still thoughts for me. I am glad to learn 
that you are still in the best of health and able to carry on with 
the good work that you have been doing for so many years. es 
Yes, Sister, I am entitled to the Mons star. I shall be a trifle proud 
of it you can guess, but I am prouder of the fact that it is through 
your hard work and perseverance that I have still got two legs. 
If you do not get a Mons star yourself you van have mine if you 
like. I should be very proud to pass it on to you, because I think 
you are as much entitled to it as I am. I have got my discharge 
from the Army, and am now working at my old shop, and my leg 
is going on Al. It has been healed up for six,months and now it is 
almost as good as the other one, except that it will not bend much, 
and I shall always walk up and down. If it gets no worse I think 
I shall always be able to get a good living. Well, Sister, accept my 
best wishes for a Happy New Year, for yourself and all my old 
friends at the hospital.” 





FACIAL MEMORY. 
[To tHe Epirozn or tHe ‘“ Specraroz.’’) 
Sir,—I have a strong memory for faces, but I am rarely sure of 
names. As a parson I recall a saying that if one of “ the Cloth” 
ean remember both names and faces, and has tact, he is sure to 
become a Bishop. Popularity will emphasize his virtues, so that 
they cannot be disregarded by the powers that be. A few months 
ago & young soldier came to see me to put up his banns. As he 
entered my study I said, “ I’ve seen you before.’”” He assured me 
that I was mistaken; that he knew me neither by name nor 
appearance, and had never been in my parish until entering a 
convalescent camp on its borders. On further inquiry, it turned 
out that he had been a choirboy in a parish (though not in the 
church of which I had charge) where I was curate when he was 
no more than nine years of age, seventeen years ago. My memory 
for faces is so strong that I often feel inclined to claim acquaint- 
anceship with people whom I meet in strange cities, but I cannot 
remember their names, or the circumstances in which I had 
seen them. Therefore my “facial memory” is somewhat of a 
danger, and obviously a bar to a seat on the Episcopal Bench, other 
disqualifications being presumed, since I cannot “‘ compare men’s 
faces with their record.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Prescot, Lancs. H. Dams, Vicar of Knowsley. 





ACTIVE WORK FOR VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
[To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sm,--I venture to ask for the courtesy of your columns in order to 
say a word about certain new duties that are being assigned to 
Volunteer Battalions. I imagine that many men have declined to 
join the Volunteers because they have formed the impression that 
they would never be given serious work to do except in the event 
of an invasion—a contingency which, rightly or wrongly, they 
regard as extremely improbable. But, now that active military 
duties have been offered to Volunteers in connexion with the anti- 
aircraft defence of London, I think it likely that those who have 
stood aloof may be attracted by this chance of definite combatant 
work. I would therefore appeal to all educated men of non-military 
age who are not fully occupied with war-work of equal importance 
to join the Inns of Court Reserve Corps (2nd Battalion County of 
London Volunteer Regiment), which has already had its stations 
assigned to it for these new duties. As Chairman of its Recruiting 
Committee, I shall be glad to receive the names of candidates for 
slection to this Corps, which carries on the oldest traditions of any 
existing Volunteer unit. Applications should, in the first instance, 
be addressed to me at the Punch Office, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4.— 
fam, Sir, &c., Owen Seaman. 





THE NEW VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. . 
{To rue Epiroa or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Si2,—Your well-known interest in the Volunteer Force prompts 
me to ask you once more to do what you can to counteract a false 
move on the part of the War Office. I am a Section D man, 
of fifty-three years of age. My work, which is generally admitted 
to be of national importance, prevented me two years ago from 
joining Section A, B, or C, but being told that the D class was only 
less important than the classes A, B, and C, at considerable incon- 
venience I joined up, and have carried out the duties I then under- 
took to the best of my ability and to the satisfaction of my officers, 
and have brought myself to a point of efficiency at least equal to 
Many men of the A, B, and C classes. The reasons that two years 
ago prevented my joining class A, B, or C arestill stronger now, and 
anxious as I am to do what I can, as the War Office has decided 
to abolish Section D and strike off the strength of the force all 
men who do not join Section A, B, or C before March Ist, 1918, 
I have no option but to continue the services I have been giving 
until I am so struck off. I am one of those who believe that every 
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man up to sixty years of age should have been “ conscripted ” for 
National Service in the first months of the war, when practically 
the whole nation was ready to “fall in” to whatever orders were 
given. Is it not possible for willing men who still cannot join A, 
B, or C class to remain with their regiments, even if they are 
not counted as on the strength of the force ? The effect of the 
striking off of the D men will be so to reduce many battalions 
through failure to show the numbers of sections of A, B, and C 
men required by the War Office, that they will have to be amal- 
gamated with another battalion, which will certainly make it 
almost impossible for many of the men who remain to put in their 
battalion drills. 

One word more. Some months ago you published a letter from 
a Volunteer calling attention to the unnecessary waste of material 
in ordering new uniforms for the Volunteers. In a footnote to 
that letter you said it was optional for the Volunteer to use the 
uniform he already had so long as it was serviceable, notwith- 
standing that a new uniform has been supplied to me, which to 
my mind is not so serviceable as the old one, and which I have 
only worn two or three times: the overcoat which was supplied 
with the first uniform has naturally been used very little, and 
now I am told to exchange it for a new overcoat, which will be 
used even less often on account of its weight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Private No. 70, 
10th (Wi:ral) Battn, Cheshire Volunteer Regt. 


A SERIES OF COINCIDENCES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tus “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The following remarkable series of coincidences occurred in 
the case of a patient in a hospital in the North of England. 





Sergeant —— was admitted to this hospital during December, 1916, 
suffering from a wound of the foot. He recovered and subse- 


quently returned to duty in France. During January of this year 
he fell sick at the front on account of a medical complaint. He 
was carried by the same field ambulance which had picked him 
up in 1916, taken to the same casualty clearing station, transferred 
to the same British General Hospital, crossed to England by the 
same boat, landed at the same port, made the same railway 
journey, was taken to the same hospital, admitted to the same 
ward, and put to bed on the same side of the ward. I know of 
other curious coincidences experienced by wounded men, but nons 
sO numerous or so complete as this one, which I think is worth 
recording. It would be interesting to know what the odds were 
against such a number of “‘ double events,” but knowing the views 
of the Spectator on the subject of betting, I refrain from asking. 
—I am, Sir, &., R. M. W. 





POTATO BREAD. 
{To rHe Eprror or ree “ Sprcraror.''] 

Sir,—Lver since I saw your directions for making bread I have 
made it twice a week for my family of eight, and sometimes two 
in the kitchen (a charwoman four mornings, and a groom alwaye 
to breakfast and tea). They all like it better than any I havs 
bought or made. Once I was in a fix. I found I was thres 
pounds short of flour, so I turned to my store cupboard i» 
see what I could experiment by using. I put an extra pound of 
potatoes, one and a half pounds of fine oatmeal, and the last 
half-pound was a mixture of maize and ground rice! It turned 
out to be quite nice. We had it for tea, and I asked for 
criticisms. Every one said it was delicious. So it seems to me 
we can make bread out of anything we like! I always used to 
mix my bread with half milk and often a little lard; now it has 
neither, and yet pleases every one who eats it. I have handed 
on the recipe to many friends—I mean the Spectator one.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Beatrice WARREN. 





FOOD FOR THE GODS. 
{To rae Epiroa or tHe “ Specraror.’'] 

Sir,—Parsnips baked in their skins, served up with any form of 
unsweetened sauce, then a medlar purée served with treacle sauce 
(half treacle, half water), washed down with a cup of café noir, 
make an excellent meal. The parsnips must be firm and not 
dried up, due to good storage. It is a culinary crime to peel a 
parsnip, I think. Some clever cook will one day sing the song of 
the much-despised medlar, one of the most sustaining of all our 
English fruits, yet one of the least known, I believe.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Smart, Orcuarp. 





CIDER VERSUS BEER. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectaror.'’] 
Sir,—Reading the above in your issuo of January 26th, may I 
point out to you that dandelion wine would be an economical, 
useful, healthful, and stimulating drink fer these days of thrift— 
“though one and a half pints of it will make a man droonk * for 
twenty-four hours ”? In a double sense, it would be economical, 
for by continually cropping the flowers, of which the wine is 
made, the dandelion roots yield their best virtues for medicine, 
coffee, &., for which they are utilized; and in addition, by keeping 
the flowers cropped, the plants are prevented from seeding all 
over the place and swamping us with weeds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Whins, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. M. Grisve. 


* * Droonk” is the word used ia Bucks for being deadiy intoxicated, 
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SUGAR AND JAM. 
{To rae Eprron or rae “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—There is no reason why fruit should be wasted because of the 
lack of sugar to make it into jam. Every one should boil the 
fruit and put it away absolutely air-tight, and when any sugar 
is procured the jars should be opened a few at a time and the 
contents turned into jam. As sugar is a preservative the fruit 
bailed alone must be hermetically sealed. Hot fat can be poured 
on while the fruit is still hot, and then parchment paper tied 
down with string. Paraffin wax can be bought at any chemist’s 
(about Is. 6d. a pound), and answers excellently for this purpose.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Canny Scor. 





LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION, 

{To ras Eprror or rue “ Specraton.”’) 
Sirn,—Mr. Whitbread complains in your columns that I produce 
no evidence that “ this Government, like its predecessor, is palsied 
under the secret pressure of the Trade.” No other explanation, 
however, meets the situation by which Mr. Lleyd George com- 
plained in April, 1915, that we could not afford a drink bill of 160 
millions, and yet allows it to reach 200 millions in 1917. It is the 
secrecy of the Trade pressure which, from a controversial stand- 
point, as no doubt Mr. Whitbread shrewdly realizes, makes it 
difficult to produce evidence. Fortunately, however, it is not 
entirely lacking. For example, in connexion with the Commission 
of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest, to which Mr. Whitbread 
alludes, in one of the munition areas the first question put to the 
first witness suggested that shortage of beer was a cause of indus- 
trial discontent! To this leading question, the witness, a well- 
known local Labour leader, immediately demurred. Presuming 
the same question was flung at every witness, one is not surprised 
to find that the Report from this particular district alleged that 
beer shortage was a factor in industrial discontent. “ The Trade” 
is a past-master in this particular form of “ secret pressure.” 
Further, there lies before me as I write, a letter to the publicans 
of the area, from a brewery company in the Thames Valley, from 
which the following is an extract :— 

“The Food Controller has intimated his willingness to allocate 
a certain quantity of extra beer to be supplied to the necessitous 
munition areas. If your house is situated in a properly defined 
munition area, you should at once apply to the General Manager 
of the Munition works in your district for a letter or certificate, 
recommending that an extra supply of beer be allotted to you to 
meet the demands of the workers. It is feared that unless you 
exert yourself to obtain this letter or certificate, you may find 
yourself shut out from participating in the allotment of any extra 
beer.” (Italics are mine.) 

Mr. Whitbread would not, perhaps, regard this as evidence of 
pressure of “the Trade.” But that it was “secret” is shown 
hy the fact that upon receipt of the reply of the manager of the 





| have seen the word “Colony ” 


works (who happened to be a War-Time Prohibitionist) efforts | 


were immediately made to endeavour to recover both the pub- 
lican’s letter and the brewer’s circular which accompanied it.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. Ernest Winterton, Secretary. 
Strength of Britain Movement, Empire House, 
175 Piccadilly, W.1 





“WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST.” 
(To tae Eprron or tHe “ Srectator.'’) 

Sim,—Once a year, you allow me to beg of your readers. 
ence a year and no more: 
always for the same good cause, the Lancaster Road School for 
Mothers and Nursery for Children. It is one of the few blessings 
enjoyed by Notting Dale. It wants £300. The mothers, many of 
them, are working on munitions; others are canteen-workers, 
charwomen, porters, bakers, milkwomen; a few of them are in 
domestic service; all of them are hard at work, except one, who is 
in hospital. They come to Lancaster Road for friendship, sym- 
pathy, and practical] advice. They are taught how to make warm 
things for themselves and their children; how to keep their 
homes, such as they are, clean and wholesome; how to be careful 
over the health and proper feeding of their children, and so 
forth. They contribute something toward the expenses of the 
school: they are not “objects of charity,’”’ except in St. Paul’s 
sense of the word. The ladies of the school neither patronize 
them nor cajole them: the ladies just go on being ladies; that is 
why the school is so popular. 
bard work and from the obsession of Notting Dale: a place of 
quiet friendship and sensible talk and good fellowship all round: 
a little spiritual factory, where ladies make ladies. When they 
are not doing that, they are making Notting Dale children into 
really nice children, clean and healthy and well-behaved children 

The children mostly are quite smal], and some of them, from 
underfeeding and bad air, are smaller than they ought to be. 
They are washed, clothed, fed, exercised, and amused; they are 
medically examined, weighed, and doctored. The mothers con- 
tribute something toward the expense of providing al] this health 
and happiness. The Board ef Education contribute something, 
but not enough. “The Board of Education,” I am told by one of 
the ladies, “ are anxious to help, but as we do not have more than 
half our children from munition-workers, they cannot give us 
the grant on the higher scale. Jt seems a pity that other children 


I beg 
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do not count. Even charwomen’s babies will become population, 
with care.” Now it is certain—whatever the Board of Education 
may say—that all children, in this fourth year of the war, count, 
Even a girl-baby counts one, and a boy-baby counts more. During 
the past year, the number of children daily cared for, while their 
mothers are hard at work, has risen from twenty-sight to forty- 
three, and every one of the forty-three has received incessant 
personal care and lovingkindness. 

With this increase in the number of the daily children wanting 
their daily bread, and receiving more than that, a grand scheme 
is in the air of Lancaster Road. Some of the mothers are at work 
all day; some are at work all night. Very well then. There must 
be not only a day-nursery but aleo a night-nursery. As there are 
shifts of mothers, so there must be shifts of children. In these 
long nights, and fear of raids—and the raids are getting on the 
children’s nerves, in Notting Dale—it is hard on them to be 
motherless all night. There must be a lady, a trained nurse, to 
mother them, feed them, tuck them up, watch over them. To 
realize this delightful plan of a nursery incessantly working, day 
and night, for children who, at the best, are having a very bad 
time this winter, I beg for contributions amounting to not less 
than £300. That will meet the expenses of salary, food, fuel, 
lighting, bedding. Not one penny will be wasted. All subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received, punctually acknowledged, and 
immediately turned to the happiness and welfare of women and 
children.—I am, Sir, &c., Srepuen Pacer, F.R.C.S, 

21 Ladbroke Square, W. 11. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—About a year ago you kindly allowed me to make an appeal 
in your paper for material for our village working party for war 
refugees. Our appeal met with such a generous response that it 
has kept us all busy until] now. May I once more appeal to the 
generosity of your readers for any scraps, new or old, that wil! 
make up for children’s clothing, so that we may not have to give 
up our work ? The garments are now badly needed for Belgian 
children, who are being sent to the colonies scolaires in France.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cargarnixe EB. Suerrrevp. 
The Yews, Cavendish, Suffolk. 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 
{To rue Eprror or tus “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read again your correspondent’s letter in your issue 
of the 26th ult.; you ought to have read it too, and you would 
doesn’t appear in the letter. The 
statement in the letter of the 26th ult. is: “ There is an island 
with an immense coastline; its area larger than the British Isles.” 
That statement is untrue. You are only confusing the issue by 
bringing in the “ Colony” of Newfoundland. I should be sorry 
if my knowledge of geography were not as great as that of the 
editor of the Spectator, and it is a ridiculous point to put that an 
island includes a slice of the mainland. You should admit your 


| error and thank me for pointing it out, instead of trying to make 


me appear ridiculous. You evidently thought you could score 
against me, probably bearing in mind other letters I sent you 
correcting mistakes—e.g., that Austerlitz was fought before Tra- 
falgar—and for showing up your ridiculous assumption of infalli- 
What a pity you never published a letter 
I sent you years ago, as to a Government purchase of American 
horseshoes at a cheaper price than was offered by British manu- 
facturers, pointing out that if your argument were sound, it might 
pay a rival Power to supply us with all the war munitions we 
wanted cheaper than we could make them, and then if a war came 
we should be at the mercy of our enemies. It has been nearly 
as bad as this, and it has taken a war like this to convince 
theorists that their cocksureness was unfounded. I hope to have 
the pleasure of reading this in your next issue over my right name, 
as I have not any alias.—I am, Sir, &c., BR. T. Hareraves. 
80 Coleman Street, E.0. 2. 


[It is true that Captain Howell wrote loosely of the “ island” at 


the beginning of his letter, but his argument, with its references 
to “the ‘‘ treaty coasts ” of Newfoundland and to “‘ the Newfound- 


land seas,” plainly embraced the whole Colony of Newfoundland. 


| He wrote with genuine knowledge of his subject, and with an 


It is a refuge from the grind of | 
| Mr. 


earnest desire to aid the solution of our critical food problem. 
Hargraves, after reading this valuable letter, thought fit to 
pick out a patent verbal slip and call upon Captain Howell to 
“apologize for so gross a misstatement.”—Ep. Spectator.] 
ATTACK ON THE MILITARY LEADERS.” 
(To tue Evrron or tae “ Srecraror.’’) 

Sirx,—As a close student of the history of the war, I wish to draw 
your attention to some words which you used in the Spectator on 
January 26th, and which seem likely to cause a false impression. 
In the article entitled “‘ The Attack on the Military Leaders ” you 
say that Mr. Lovat Vraser “‘ downs’ Sir William Roberteon on 
the authority of Sir Ian Hamilton.”” Many of your readers may 
have taken this to mean that Sir Ian Hamilton had attacked Sir 
William Robertson, and that, in short, the recent criticiem of the 
Higher Command had his approval. I write without any knowledge 
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of Sit Ian Hamilton’s opinions, but it is safe to say that Sir Tan 
Hamilton has never published a single word in criticism of Sir 
William Robertson. What Mr. Lovat Fraser quoted was a passage 
in which Sir Ian Hamilton condemned the imbecilities of the 
Censorship. That passage was written in the summer of 1915, and 
obviously had nothing to do with Sir William Robertson, who did 
not even hold his present post at that time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lector. 
[What we intended to convey in our article was simply that Mr. 
Lovat Fraser had used Sir Ian Hamilton’s words in order to 
“down ” Sir William Robertson. It never occurred to us that our 
language would seem to mean that Sir Ian Hamilton had himeelf 
attacked Sir William Robertson. Now that our attention is drawn 
to the subject, however, we admit that our uee of the word 
“ authority ” may well have created a wrong impression. We are 
glad to correct that impression, for, as our correspondent truly 
says, there is no evidence whatever that Sir Ian Hamilton has ever 
attacked Sir William Robertson, or would ever wish to do so.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 
[To tre Eptror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The challenge put forward in your issue of November 24th 
last to translate this phrase from Sir Henry Newbolt’s well-known 
line into Latin still stands. The letter of my old friend Dr. 
Maurice Hutton, of Toronto, published by you on January 19th, 
has called my attention to it again. I do not quite agree with 
him. He is right in saying that the metaphor, strictly speaking, 
is not Roman. But this is not because “it is not serious enough 
for the Roman mind,” but because the Roman’s games, and his 
attitude towards them, differed much from British games and from 
the very special attitude of the British mind towards British 
games. The Roman would not, and could not, say “It is not 
cricket ” because he had not got cricket; but he had his games, 
and could treat them seriously, and I think it is possible to write 
something which he would have understood and might conceivably 
have said. I suggest the following :— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game! ” 
“Nave age quidquid agas, ludus seu seria poscunt; 
Sis quicum in tenebris quisque micare velit.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Herpert WARREN. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

Ar the request of many of our readers our leading article “‘ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than’ six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd.; 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 

We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, B.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








POETRY. 
ee 
IF YOU SHOULD GIVE ME A SILVER RING .... 
Ir you should give me a silver ring, 
Only for silver I’d be caring; 
In the village and market-street 
This should be my one conceit :— 
Oh, a silver ring is the ring for wearing! 


If you should give me a roof of thatch, 
Thatch should be my only thinking; 
Here’s a roof to cover a queen 

~—So my happy thought, I ween— 

Cosy for eating, cosy for drinking! 

If you should find me a crown of white, 
Only of white would I be tressing; 

In the corner and chimney-place 

This should be my one glad grace : 

Oh, a crown of white is a crown of blessing! 


If you should leave me a gown of black, 
Only of black would be my weaving 
For gown of gold or gown of grey 
None should bid me put away 
The pride of black, the pride of grieving. 
Aoyes Grozizr Herserrson, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed wit! 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are markec 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only meane that the matier or point of view is considered of sufficien 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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al ee 
A DIPLOMATIC DIARY.* - 

TxHovucH Mr. Gibson bids us infandum renovare dolorem by his 
recital of the sufferings of Belgium in the first months of the war, 
he has rendered conspicuous service to the cause of the Allies by 
its publication. No book that we have read is better designed to 
remind us of the debt of civilization to the Belgians and their King, 
to bring home the calculated terrorism of German methods, or to 
brace and hearten usin our resolve to endure to the end. The hig’: 
spirit and sportsmanship and good feeling of this Diary, which covers 
the last six months of 1914, are above praise. These pages mak« 
us proud of our kinship with America. 

When, after years of hard work at other posts, Mr. Gibson was moved 
to Brussels in the summer of 1914, he thought that he was in for th 
softest job in the Diplomatic Service. ‘‘ Nothing ever happened in 
Belgium,” and the staff of the Legation was organized on the peacc 
basis of the Minister, himself (the Secretary), and one clerk. He 
almost resented his good fortune, and had actually applied for a 
transfer when ‘‘ the roof fell in,’’ and the life of the lotus-eater 
was exchanged for “‘ hectic days ”’ packed full of excitement, horror, 
and never-ending labour. An emergency force had to be built up 
to meet the situation. *"Not only had the interests of Americans 
to be looked after, but within a month four Legations—German, 
British, Austro-Hungarian, and Danish—were turned over to the 
charge of the American Minister. The safe removal of more than # 
thousand German civilian residents was one of his earliest duties. 
Then Mr. Gibson was appointed Chief of Staff of the various Ameri 
can Committees formed to take measures for the protection of the 
colony in case of danger. The constant and wide-reaching activities 
of the Commission of Relief in Belgium, which he describes in his 
Introduction as ‘‘ the greatest humanitarian enterprise in history, 
conducted under conditions of almost incredible difficulty,’’ were a 
daily charge on his time, but he has eliminated all but the most 
casual reference to this relief work because the authorized histor) 
of the Commission is being written by another hand. But 
he pays a glowing tribute to the splendid services of his colleagues 
and their unwavering devotion to their inspiring and disinterested 
chief, Mr. Hoover, the originator ofthe movement. Mr. Gibson is th 
last person to exaggerate his importance; he humorously speaks ot 
his well-known policy of ‘‘ passing the buck, more politely known 
as executive ability,’ by impressing the services of competent 
assistants. But it is clear that he never refused any task, no 
matter how great the personal risk or difficulty, in -the interests 
of his country, ot of other countries whose Legations had beer 
taken over,or in the cause of humanity. Everything was in the 
day's work. Before the German occupation of Brussels, all that 
was possible was done to secure fair treatment for German civilians, 
and it is overwhelmingly clear that the Belgian authorities showa 
the utmost consideration in this regard, besides issuing the mos 
explicit and peremptory orders throughout the country to thei 
own civilian population to refrain from hostile and provocative 
action against the German invaders. Mr. Gibson started with n 
animus against Germany or the Germans, and he never fails to 
acknowledge any decent or reasonable behaviour on their part 
But this fair-mindedness oniy adds emphasis to his deliberate 
conviction, expressed again and again in these pages, and confirmed 
by the frank admissions of German officers with whom he conversed, 
that the orgy of destruction, murder, and bestiality indulged in by 
the German Army from August 25th to the 30th, 1914,was deliberately 
carried out under definite orders from the High Command :— 

‘* Tt was not until the German Government realized the horror and 
loathing with which the civilised world learned of the fate of Louvain 
that the orders were cancelled and the story sent out that the 
German forces had tried to prevent the destruction, had fought the 
fire, and by good fortune had been able to save the Hétel de Ville. 
Never has a Government lied more brazenly. When we arrived [at 
Louvain] the destruction of the town was being carried on in an 
orderly and systematic way that showed careful preparation. The 
only thing that saved the Hétel de Ville was the fact that the 
Germans Tad not progressed that far with their work when the 
orders were countermanded from Berlin. It was only when he 
learned how civilisation regarded his crimes that the Emperor's 
heart began to bleed. Che true facts as to the destruction of 
Louvain will startle the world—hardened though it has become to 
surprise at German crimes. 

The story of the massacre at Tamines (on p. 123) where over 
six hundred civilians were butchered on August 20th, and th« 
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teproduction in facsimile of von der Goltz’s Proclamation as to the 
shooting of hostages, lend further weight, if any were needed, to 
this terrible condemnation. 

Mr. Gibson saw the German Minister returning from handing in the 
ultimatum to the Belgian Government, and was present when the 
King delivered his simple and heroic speech before the Chamber of 
Deputies, followed by the Prime Minister’s rejection of the German 
ultimatum, and his dramatic announcement that M. Vandervelde 
had been appointed a Minister of State. He saw the King repeatedly 
in private and in the field, and always found him equal to the 
situation, always ready to eliminate his own personality and 
feelings. No detail was too insignificant for his attention, and his 
ability was enthusiastically admitted by the foreign Military 
Attachés :— 

“‘In modern warfare a King’s place is supposed to be in a per- 
fectly safe spot, well back of the firing line, but he does not play 
the game that way. Every day since the war began, he has gone 
straight outinto the thick of it, with the shells bursting all around, 
and even within range of hostile rifle fire. It is a dangerous thing 
for him to do, but it does the troops good, and puts heart into them 
for the desperate fighting they are called upon to do. They are all 
splendidly devoted to him.” 

The great service rendered by the Belgian resistance in the 
opening stage of the war is well summed up in these words: ‘‘ The 
Kaiser expected, so far as we can make out, to sweep through 
Belgium with little opposition and be fighting in France in three 
days! The Belgians have knocked his schedule out by twelve days 
already,” and the loss of so much time, apart from the moral 
effect, was equivalent to the loss of the first great battle. At the 
end of October Mr. Gibson paid a visit to the Belgian Headquarters, 
not far from Dunkirk, to discuss Relief matters with the King. 
*T looked up at him once, but could not bear to do it again—it was 
the saddest face one could imagine, but not a word of complaint 
was breathed.” Here too there is e@ fitte picture of the Queen, 
**a delicate little woman with a lion’s heart,’”’ firmly resolved 
that, as long as there was one square foot of Belgian soil free of 
Germans, she would be on it. 


Many other heroes and heroines emerge in these pages. Mr. 
Gibson shows thet the influence of Burgomaster Max was most 
valuable in restraining and controlling his countrymen, and that 
it was only because of their habitual lack of imagination that the 
Germans resented the spirit‘of his Proclamations and finally deported 
him to Germany. But lack of imagination is one of the least of 
their shortcomings. Chivalry and common decency were invariably 
absent. ‘I always used to think,’’ Mr. Gibson observes, @ propos of 
the behaviour of officers quartered in a shop at Aerschot, ‘‘ that the 
term ‘ officer and gentleman’ was redundant, but now I begin to 
understand the need for it.’’ Another fine figure is that of M. de 
Leval, the Legal Adviser to the American Legation, an ardent 
patriot, who was untiring in his humane efforts to secure German 
non-combatants from molestation, and who from the beginning 
to the end of Miss Cavell’s trial showed ‘‘a most serious and 
ehivalrous concern for the welfare of the prisoner.” ‘ There 
was something splendid,” adds Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ about the way de 
Leval, a Belgian with nothing to gain and everything to lose, stood 
up for what he believed to be right and chivalrous, regardless of 
consequences to himself..’ The instalment of Mr. Gibson's Diary 
which forms this volume closes with the last day of December, 1914, 
but by way of a postscript he gives a full and most moving account 
of the trial,and of the persistent but unavailing efforts which he and his 
loyal colleague, the Marquis de Villalobar—the Spanish Minister, 
and a worthy representative of the chivalry of Spain—made to save 
Miss Cavell. The whole story is a shocking record of deliberate 
subterfuge, prevarication, and studied brutality, culminating in 
the *‘ loathsome fact,’ as Mr. Gibson truly calls it, that the sentence 
was not pronounced in open Court. ‘‘Her executioners, appar- 
ently in the hope of concealing their intentions from us, went into 
her cell and there, behind locked doors, pronounced sentence upon 
her.” But nothing could daunt her fearless spirit, and her bearing 
at the last extorted the admiration of the German military chaplain, 
for she was denied the support of her own clergyman, Mr. Gahan, 
the English chaplain, at the end. He was admitted to see her 
shortly before she was shot, and she told him that ‘she had 
nothing to regret, no complaint to make, and that if she had it all 
to do over again, she would change nothing. And most pathetic of 
all was her statement that she thanked God for the six weeks she 
had passed in prison—the nearest approach to rest she had known 
for years.” 

We have not space to dwell on the numerous other instances of 
heroism, fortitude, endurance, and magnanimity which stand out 
against the black background of German brutality. Mr. Gibson 
makes light of his own perilous experiences in ‘* running the lines,” 
but he had many hairbreadth escapes and seems to have borne a 
charmed life. His sense of humour stood him in good stead more 
than once, and must have sustained him in many a dark hour and 
tight place. America has indeed good reason to be proud of her 
Minister and her Secretary in Belgium. With the fine equipment 
of fearlessness, practical ability, unfailing resource, energy, and 
chivalry revealed ia this Diary, Mr, Gibson ought to go far, But 
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if his career had ended in December, 1914, he would have dene 
enough to win a high place in the golden roll of the friends of 
humanity. In him Wotton’s maxim is nobly inverted, and we see 
the diplomatist sent abroad to tell the truth in the interests ot 
the Republic. 





THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT.* 


“‘Cuartism,” wrote Carlyle in 1839, ‘‘means the bitter discontent 
grown fierce and mad, the wrong condition therefore or the wrong 
disposition, of the Working Classes of England. It is a new name 
for a thing which has had many names, which will yet have many.” 
The movement so accurately diagnosed by Carlyle in one of the best 
of his pamphlets has been undervalued as a rule by historians, and 
there is room for the new book written by the late Lieutenant 
Hovell, of Manchester University, and completed by Professor Tout. 
Mr. Hovell, a young historian of real promise, had worked through 
the abundant but arid materials with great industry. He traced the 
successive attempts at organization, the laborious efforts of riya] 
sections to formulate a common programme, and the internal dis. 
sensions that in the end wrecked the party. For its clear analysis 
of the incoherences of Chartism as a whole, and for its many citations 
from Chartist writings and speeches, the book is distinctly valuable, 
and Professor Tout’s closing chapter, recording the decline of 
Chartism from 1842 and estimating its influence on our own times, 
is most instructive. There is very good reason to suppose that the 
Russian Bolsheviks of to-day are the inheritors of Chartist principles, 
They look to Karl Marx, the German Jew, as their master. Marx, 
when in exile at Brussels, met Feargus O'Connor, the Chartist leader, 
and was in close touch, through his friend Engels, who had lived in 
Manchester, with other Chartists. whose doctrines he adopted in his 
notorious book on Capital. Both Marx and Enge!s wrote for 
O’Connor’s paper, the Northern Star. Chartism, says Professor 
Tout, 

“was the first genuinely democratic movement for social 
reform in modern history. It was the first stage of the many- 
tongued movement which transferred the bourgeois demand for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity from the purely political and legal 
to the social sphere, and was thus the unconscious parent of 
Continental social democracy. Hence its anticipation of the 
ery for a universal proletarian brotherhood which was to cut across 
national lines of division by organizing the laborious classes of all 
lands in a great confederation of all workers. The first efforts 
towards international brotherhood came from the Chartist leaders, 
and their methods were studied by the revolutionaries of the 
Continent and adapted to the conditions of their own lands. Thus 
a movement, which was only to a limited extent socialistic at home, 
became an important factor in the development of abstract socialism 
ecbroad. It is strange that in the evolution of Continental socialism 
the Chartists should have played a more direct part than did Robert 
Owen and the whole-hearted pioneers of the British socialist 
movement. It was from the Chartists and their forerunners that 
Marx and Lassalle learned much of the doctrine which was only 
to come back to these islands when its British origin had been 
forgotten. Europe is still full of ‘the war of classes,’ of the 
‘international’ and other disturbing tendencies that can in their 
beginnings be fathered on the Chartists.”’ 

The Chartist movement took its rise from different causes in 
different districts. In London and the South it was mainly a 
political affair, inspired by distrust of the Whigs, who had been 
confirmed in power by the Reform Bill, and by disappointment at 
the virtual exclusion of working men from the new franchise. In 
Birmingham it was originated mainly by the middle-class Radicals, 
led for a time by Thomas Attwood, the banker, whose panacea for 
all ills was the substitution of paper money for gold, and whose 
shade must therefore be rejoicing over our Treasury notes. In the 
North, where there was terrible distress among the weavers, the 
agitation sprang directly out of the New Poor Law of 1834, which 
caused violent resentment among the starving people suddenly 
deprived of their weekly doles. Carlyle, while admitting that this 
harsh remedy was necessary, satirized the too complacent tone of 
the Poor Law reformers when he wrote :— 

‘One sole recipe seems to have been needful for the woes of 
England ; ‘refusal of out-door relief.’ England lay in sick dis- 
content, writhing powerless on its fever-bed, dark, nigh desperate, 
in wastefulness, want, improvidence, and eating care, till like Hype- 
rion down the eastern steeps, the Poor Law Commissioners arose and 
said, Let there be workhouses, and bread of affliction end water of 
affliction there! It was a simple invention, as all truly great inven- 
tions are. And see, in any quarter, instantly as the walls of the 
workhouse arise, misery and necessity fly away, out of sight—out of 
being, as is fondly hoped, and aeties into the inane.” 

Chartism merged these local movements into a national movement, 
without, however, effacing the differences in temper and circum- 
stances between the several districts. Its complex origins account 
to some extent for its confused history and for the interminable 
feuds thet marked its course. The famous Charter itself was 
drawn up for the London Working Men’s Association in the winter 
of 1837-38 by a Committee of six Members of Parliament, including 
Daniel O'Connell and ‘‘' Tear ’em” Roebuck, and six working men. 
The actual draughtsman was William Lovett, a ecabinetmaker by 
trade, a shy and thoughtful man who had founded the Association 
in 1836 to obtain “ by every legal means” equal rights for all 


, 
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classes. The veteran Radical, Francis Place, was consulted as to 
the text. Roebuck wrote the preamble, for the Charter was drawn 
up in the form of a Parliamentary Bill. Thus the ‘‘ People’s Charter,” 
published in May, 1838, was largely the production of the middle- 
class Radical politicians, who distrusted the Chartists and were 
distrusted by them. The London Chartists were instrumental 
also in promoting the ‘‘ People’s Parliament ”’ of delegates—a mild 
form of ‘Soviet °’—who met in London in the spring of 1839, 
debated abstract resolutions till they had nothing more to say, 
and then went home, leaving a petition, with 1,200,000 signatures, 
for the edification of Parliament. After this futile assembly, the 
Chartists held another Convention in Birmingham, and began to 
talk more openly of revolution. Trade was bad in the North, the 
distress was widespread and severe, and the violent speeches of 
Feargus O'Connor and his satellites found ready listeners. The 
moderate counsels of the London Chartists no longer dominated the 
movement ; the abortive rising of some Welsh miners under Frost 
at Newport, Monmouthshire, in November, 1839, showed whither 
Chartism was tending. By a prompt display of military force 
under Sir Charles Napier, the future conqueror of Scinde, the 


se 


Government maintained order in the North, while it secured 
the conviction of a number of the leaders. Chartism never 
egain menaced the security of the State, but, as Carlyle 


warned his readers at the time, it was by no means extinct, 
The movement, in fact, was organized for the first time after this 
collapse, and under a saner leader than O'Connor might have 
developed into a stable party. As it was, O'Connor offended the 
Trade Unions on the one hand and the Anti-Corn Law League 
on the other ; and when better times came for the manufacturing 
districts, his following gradually declined. Mr. Hovell took a most 
unfavourable view of O’Connor, the scion of an Irish landowning 
family who had quarrelled with his own class, had joined Daniel 
O'Connell only to break with him after a few years, and 
had flung himself into an English working-class agitation for 


love of adventure, and also, Mr. Hovell thought, for love 
of gain. There is a very modern note in the account of the 


Northern Star, the one prosperous Chartist paper, which yielded 
O'Connor a and enabled him to dominate the 
movement :— 


large income, 


“Tt was almost the sole source of Churtist news, and it was the 
chief channel of communication. Its able and unscrupulous 
editor, William Hill, empioyed it exclusively to further the des- 
potism of its proprietor. He suppressed news and garbled it. He 
allowed attacks upon suspected individuals and prevented replies. 
He made and unmade reputations in his columns. Through the 
Star the policy of Chartism was made and directed. Not that the 
rank and file were unable to obtain a hearing in its columns, far 
from it; but preference was given to particular persons, and 
opinion was overridden by the ipse dizi of editor or proprietor. 
Not merely on the journalistic side was this newspaper a potent 
O'Connorising instrument, but its commercial side was exploited 
too, for the same purpose. A newspaper must have agents, 
distributors, reporters, and so on, and O'Connor and his staff had 
built up an efficient body of news-collectors and news-distributors. 
Naturally, none but Chartists were eligible for this purpose. 
O'Connor, however, was not content with this perfectly legitimate 
employment of Chartists; he strove deliberately to turn his 
employees, reporters, and agents into instruments for furthering 
his personal supremacy. We have seen how he offered to pay a 
Convention, and how he offered to turn Chartism as a whole into a 
newspaper syndicate under his control. These projects came to 
neught, but he attained part of their purpose by the use of the Star. 
He turned Chartist leaders into paid reporters, and paid reporters 





| 





| have interfered with his advancement. 


| 


into Chartist leaders, and he used them, as in the case of Philp at 


Bath, to eliminate from the movement men of independence. 
ruthlessly exploited financial obligations, as in the case of O’Brien. 
He allowed his newspaper agents to fall into debt if he thought he 
could keep a hold on them thereby. So great became the power 
of the newspaper that a new species of lése majesté became 
pvssible, Deegan was solemnly tried at Sunderland on the charge 
of speaking evil against the Northern Star; he was mercifully 
acquitted.” 


O'Connor gradually eliminated from the party councils all the men 
of independent views, and lorded it over a sheepish multitude. 
It is true, as the author pointed out, that O’Connor was the ablest 
demagogue among the Chartists, but his jealousy and his lack 


He | 


of constructive ability ruined his party. When he went out of his 
mind in 1852, and Ernest Jones succeeded to the leadership, there 
was only a dispirited remnant to lead, and these few spent their | 


time in quearrelling among themselves. Chartism as an organized 
movement ceased in 1858. It was a whimsical and rather sordid 
Story, and yet, as Professor Tout points out in a judicial summing- 
up, it was throughout strongly tinged with honest idealism. If, 
“apart from machinery, Chartism was largely a passionate negation,” 
it supplied a valuable corrective to the smug doctrine of laissez. 
faire, which was all too fashionable at the time with what Carlyle 
called ‘* Paralytic Radicalism.” Most of the Chartist leaders were 
honest and law-abiding men, who wanted peaceful social reforms 
without knowing exactly how to attain them, and who had serious 
grievances to redress. It would be wrong to judge Chartism by 
O'Connor and his extravagant absurdities, or to deny that the move- 
ment quickened the pace of Parliament in improving the condition 
of the people, 


| fresh light on many disputed points, Mr. 


‘on eighty and Sir William Parker in failing hea!th. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER.* 
At a time when the nation is so keenly interested in the doings of 
the Navy, especially in Northern regions, the appearance of this 
Life of a gallant sailor and characteristic personage seems very 
opportune. And Mr. Noel Williams has done full justice to his 
subject. He was fortunate in being supplied with a quantity of 
unpublished material, including the remarkable series of letters 
which passed between the Admiralty and Sir Charles Napier during 
the Baltic Expedition of 1854, the Expedition which, if one may 
say so, meant both the really crowning point and the temporary 
eclipse of Sir Charles's fame as a naval commander. | These 
letters are often painful reading; but read without prejudice, 
so long after the political storms of that time have died away, 
they are convincing as to the injustice and unreasonableness from 
which the Admiral of the Baltic Fleet had to suffer. The British 
public were taught by Ministers and Press to ask for impossibilities. 
With a half-manned sailing fleet-—the Admiral was instructed to 
pick up Norwegian and Swedish seamen on his way—and with 
inexperienced captains, he was expected not only to blockade 
the Baltic ports of Russia and to lock in the Russian Navy and 
merchant fleet, but to attack and take Cronstadt and Sveaborg, 
both strong fortresses fully armed and difficult of approach. No 
doubt the Admiral by certain indiscreet statements had encouraged 
people to believe that the Government and the Press were by no 
means asking more than the Navy under his command could accom. 
plish ; but the point is that Napier must be judged not by his 
verbal indiscretions but by his naval actions, with all the conditions 
under which he fought properly understood. Mr. Noel Williams 
does not quote, as he might have from Sir William 
Napier’s spirited and ironical defence of his cousin, written at 
the time when all this burning question, and when the 
Admiral, having brought his ill-trained fieet to high efficiency, 
captured and demolished Bomarsund, paralysed Russian trade, 
destroyed a large amount of enemy shipping and war material 
without losing a single ship, was on his way home to meet the 


done, 


was & 


ingratitude of his own country. This pioneer campaign in 
uncharted seas brought ‘“‘not a word of thanks” to Admiral, 


“Why were not Sveaborg and Cronstadt laid in 
ashes ?”’ and Sir William Napier proceeds : ‘*‘ Everybody except the 
Admiral knew—especially the it only 
necessary to shout before them, and, like the walls of Jericho, 
they would tumble down!” It is generally assumed that ships 
alone, even in these days of heavy guns, are not of much use in 
attacking forts. In this case, such an attack would probably 
have meant the destruction of the fleet, with all its consequences ; 
and thus Sir Charles Napier is justified of posterity. By his full 
and frank acccunt of the whole campaign, with letters that shed 
Noel Willlams appears 


officers, or men, 


midshipmen—that was 


N 
to have said a final word in this old quarrel. 

The story of the Baltic campaign fills about a hundred and fifty 
pages of the book, and this was no doubt the time in Sir Charles's 
life when he came most prominently before the world. He was 
chosen for command, at sixty-eight, as the third most distinguished 
naval officer in Her Majesty's service ; Lord Dundonald being close 
He had not 
always been in favour with Ministers, and had frequently written 
letters, to the Admiralty and the Prime Minister, which might 
It was the way of “* the 
Napiers *’ to speak their minds without fear or favour; they 
were as open in speech, as confident in their own opinions, as firm 
in their own claims, as they were bold and energetic in face of 
It would not be difficult to compare 
cousin 


their country’s enemies. 
Admiral Napier’s character and career with those of his 
and friend, Generel Sir Charles, the conqueror of Scinde ; indeed, 
such a comparison has already been made by the Admiral’s stepson. 
‘* Both were endowed with the same daring ambition, the same 
energy and indomitable will ; both despised the fear of responsibility, 
and in cases of necessity cast it contemptuously to the winds. .. both 
were idolized by the soldiers and sailors under their respective 
commands.” It may be added, both were unjustly and ungrate- 
fully treated by the authorities at home. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, Ministers and the Admiralty were 
certainly inconsistent and hard to please. In 1851 Sir Charles 
Napier had been refused the Mediterranean command in favour 
of an officer of less experience, on the ground that Government 
His letters at this time to Lord 
He demands to know 


could not trust his * discretion.” 
John Russell are amusing reading. 
he failed in discretion : 

‘Could it have been when I dethroned the usurper Miguel and 
put a constitutional Queen on the throne of Portugal ?—Could 
it have been when I upset the Grand Prince of Lebanon, the ally 
of Mehemet Ali, defeated his son, and drove his troops out of the 
mountain ?—Could it have been when I stormed Sidon and made 
the garrison prisoners ?—Could it have been when I served as 
second-in-command at Acre ? or could it have been when I signed 
a treaty with Mehemet Ali, which was approved by Lord Palmerston 


wheie 


* The Life and Letters of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. By H. Noel Williams, 
With 25 Illustrations, including Photogravure Frontispiece. Loudon: Hutchinson 
and Co, (10s, net.) 
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and all the Foreign Ministers in London, in o ition to the 
Ministers of the Sultan and all the Foreign Ministers at Con- 
stantinople ? " 

A fine record, if in self-defence the hero of all these deeds was 
forced to enumerate them himself. Public opinion justified him 
then and blamed Lord John Russell, though it veered round later 
when Sir Charles Napier was attacked for the exercise of that 
very “discretion ” in his conduct of the Baltic campaign. Now, 
it is possible to feel some sympathy with the recipients of Sir Charles 
Napier’s provocative letters, and yet to be proud of the fine uncon- 
ventional character of a naval hero whom his nation will be more 
ready to honour in the fuller knowledge brought to light in this 
book. 

A more dashing, ideal sailor than ‘‘ Black Charley,” a man better 
loved in private life, it would have been hard to find. Always 
young and eager, till disappointment clouded his last years, his 
soldier cousin's description seems to fit him to the end. The two 
young Napiers, Captain Charles, as he was then, being about 
five-and-twenty, Major Charles a few years older, had met in the 
Peninsula :— 

** Black Charles is a queer fellow as ever crossed me, and as 
honest a one. He is going to Cadiz; we shall see him no more, 
He is the delight of my life, and should live with me, and be trusted 
with any enterprise, if I were a great man. He being just fit for 
a sailor; that is, bold, decided and active—he will make a figure 
yet.” 





VOLCANIC STUDIES.* 

Lest any of our readers should be led astray by the title, we hasten 
to warn them that this is not a volume of essays on controversial 
subjects by Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; it is simply 
a collection of photographs, with explanatory and descriptive letter- 
press, of some of the great volcanoes of the world. Dr. Anderson, 
to whose skill the illustrations are due, was a man of many varied 
activities ; he had a distinguished reputation in the North of Eng- 
land as an oculist ; he was a prominent and popular member of the 
Alpine Club, in which his photographic work was highly esteemed 
and as an explorer and photographer of volcanoes his position 
was that of a specialist, internationally famous. In the course of 
his lifetime he visited almost every volcano of importance on the 
face of the globe. When the first series of his Studies was published, 
he had still to visit the Far East. This he achieved in 1913 ; but on 
the return journey he was stricken down by enteric fever in the Red 
Sea, and was buried at Suez :— 


“It is a pathetic ending to his busy life that, when at last time 
and opportunity were granted him to visit Java and the Philip- 
pines, and after he had secured a large number of those artistic 
and instructive photographs which have made his name so well 
known to all who are interested in geography and geology, he 
should have been carried off by death when more than half-way 
on his voyage home.”’ 


Of the eighty-one photographs included in the present collection, 
not one is bad, and many are strikingly excellent. A camera in Dr. 
Anderson's hands was an artistic tool, not a mechanical instru- 
ment ; he had the artist's instinct for simplification and effective 
grouping of his masses, he saw clearly what colour impressions 
could be conveyed by monochrome, and his mastery over the 
technical side of the science was nearly perfect. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton pointed out long ago how hard it is to get mountains 
to “look” right in a photograph ; we exaggerate their height un- 
consciously in our mental vision, so that a picture of them which is 
true to Nature in literal proportion makes them appear, to un- 
trained eyes, absurdly flattened and dwarfed. The difficulty can be 
surmounted only by a dexterous use of appropriate lenses and a 
skilful choice of view-point ; and in both respects Dr. Anderson's 
judgment was rapid and sound. His pictures of the Smoke Drift 
from Etna (Plate 12) and the Crater of Bromo in Java (Plate 67)— 
to name only two examples—have much of the fascinating horror 
of Doré's illustrations to Dante’s Inferno. His besetting sin as a 
photographer was a tendeney to under-expose his plates. A vol- 
cano is the most dangerously kinetic of all forms of “ still life,”’ 
and we can quite understand that it is easier to consider calmly 
nice questions of time and lighting when you are at leisure in a 
studio than when you are scrambling along a mountain in the in- 
terval between two eruptions ; but the fault sometimes shows itself 
in places where there should have been no question of undue haste. 
Even when all due allowance has been made for loss of quality 
in the half-tone reproduction, it is evident that the distant view 
of Guntur (Plate 57) has suffered great falsification of values through 
lack of sufficient exposure. 

Professor Bonney, who is responsible for the text, puts himself 
modestly in the background throughout, but his descriptions are 
always clear, vivid, and attractive, and by their easy informal 
accuracy help largely towards making the volume a worthy memorial 
of his deceased friend and colleague. 





* Volcanic Studies in Many Lands. (2nd Series.) By Tempest Anderson, M.D., 
B.B8c., &., &c., and 1. G. Bonney, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.8., &c., &c. London: John 
Murray. {15s.' vet.) 








THE FUTURE OF INDIA.* 


Mr. WitLt1aAM ArcHER had just finished his book on the memorable 
4th of August, 1914. He determined not to publish till peace 
should return. We think he did wisely. However, when May 
of the present year came round and peace was still seemingly far 
off, he changed his mind, and his book is in our hands. It containg 
a vivid picture of modern India, its aims and ambitions, its new 
self-confidence in its views on politics, art, and religion. Ho 
does not wholly bless these new aspirations and ideas, but he is 
of opinion that they constitute a case for giving Indian politicians 
the opportunity they desire to substitute themselves for the present 
administration. This is not the place, and we strongly suspect 
that this is not the time, to discuss that vexed question. It js 
as important for India as for the rest of the Empire that German 
aggression and German greed should first be effectually suppressed, 
Mr. Archer quotes “‘ Pierre Loti’s’ L’ Inde sans les Anglais in support 
of some of his views on the external aspects of Hinduism. He 
might have asked himself what the distinguished Academician 
would think of a proposal to surrender Pondicherry to indigenous 
rule. We are reminded of a passage in a book by another famous 
Frenchman, Jules Lemaitre :— 

“Ne serait-ce pas original, mon cher seignour, de faire ce que 
nul prince n’a osé jusqu’é présent et d’aller jusqu’au bout de votre 
charité ?—Et de me supprimer moi-méme? fit Hermann en 
souriant.—Oh ! non... pas tout de suite, répondit Frida avec 
ingénuité.”’ 

Mr. Archer’s kindly ingenuousness might well have waited til] 
German visions of an Eastern Empire are shattered. 





FICTION 

THE STARLIT GARDEN.t 
For the first quarter of the story the scene of Mr. Stacpoole’s 
romance is laid in Ireland, and there are some amusing pictures 
of society in the provinces and in Dublin. But the heroine, though 
her father was an Irishman, was American on her mother’s side, 
and the call of the blood was stronger from the New than the Old 
Country. So when her guardian, a young man only a very few 
years older than herself, handsomely overlooked her rudeness to 
him and invited her to make her home with his aunt, Miss Maria 
Pinckney, at Charleston, Phylice Berknowles—for such was the 
strange name of this red-headed and impulsive orphan—packed 
up her trunks without a pang and quitted the roof of the 
Hennesseys, hospitable but undistinguished people, and crossed 
the Atlantic. It was inevitable in the interests of romance that she 
should do so, for Phyl was a reincarnation of a brilliant young 
American girl of her mother’s family, Juliet Mascarene, who died 
of a broken heart, in the same house where Phyl was about to 
make her home, when her lover, Rupert Pinckney, was killed in the 
Civil War. And to complete the parallel, Phyl’s guardian was a 
collateral descendant of Rupert Pinckney. Old Miss Maria Pinckney 
was a contemporary of all the actors in the romance of the “ sixties,” 
and welcomed Phyl as a revenante. The old negro servant, Prue, 
now in her dotage, greeted the newcomer as if the clock had never 
moved onward. Juliet’s room, left untouched since her death, and 
her letters, which by an accident fell into Phyl’s hands, helped to 
weave the threads of the past more closely round the child of the 
present. And the atmosphere of Charleston, and the companion- 
ship of Miss Pinckney, a grande dame of the old régime, reinforced 
the spell, till the second Juliet half-consciously came to model 
her life in accordance with that of her equally impulsive ancestress. 
The worst of it was that her guardian, who was a capital good 
fellow, was slightly lacking in imagination, unable to meet Phyl 
half-way, and in a moment of expansion became engaged to another 
girl, leaving the coast clear for a most dangerous and dashing rival. 
In short, there was an imminent risk of history repeating itself in a 
tragic catastrophe, but not on the lines marked out by the family 
record. How this was avoided, much more by good luck than by good 
management on the part of Phyl, we must leave our readers to 
discover without further hints from us. They will find the process 
both entertaining and exciting. Silas Grangerson, magnetic, 
explosive, hardly sane, is a powerful portrait. But the most 
attractive personage in the story, which is full of Mr. Stacpoole’s 
peculiar charm, is old Miss Pinckney, whose reminiscences are 
always delightful—an heroic, generous, imperious, and patriarchal 
figure. To her the heroes of the war were not dead; they were 
still alive and “ fighting everything that’s abolishing the soul of the 
nation.” ‘‘ Wrong side or right side,” as she says of one of them, 
“he was fighting for something else than his own hand. That's 
the point.” 





ReapaBLE Noverts.—My Two Kings. By Mrs. Evan Nepean. 
(Andrew Melrose. 5s.)—A picture of life in the Court of Charles II. 





* India and the Future. By William Archer. London: Hutchinson and Oo. 


[168. net.) 
+ The Starlit Garden : a Romance of the South. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. London : 
(68.] 


Hutchinson and Co, 
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The author adopts a singular hypothesis to account for her intimate 
knowledge of life in the seventeenth century. Faro ee 
By Dorothy M. Richardson. (Duckworth and Co. 5s.}—One of 
this author’s series of stories, all having the same heroine. It is a 
favourable specimen, and will be enjoyed by those readers who 
like Miss Richardson’s work. Paying Guests. By Tarella Quin 
(Mra. Daskein). (Melbourne and Sydney: The Lothian Book 
Publishing Co. 4s.}—The scene of this novel is laid in the 
Bush in Australia, where an impoverished family advertises for 
paying guests without making proper preparations to receive 
them. It throws much light on life as lived in an out-of-the- 
way station. 

















BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The National Review for February has an important article by 
Mr. Richard Bagot on “ The Neutrality of the Vatican.” Mr. 
Bagot, speaking from an intimate knowledge of Italian affairs, 
maintains that the Vatican, under the present Pope, has thrown all 
its influence on the side of the enemy with the object of regaining 
its temporal power if Germany wins. He says that the Vatican is 
and has long been anti-British, and he blames our Government for 
maintaining, alone amongst the chief Allies, a special Mission at. the 
Vatican. He calls attention to the Pope’s admission that his Peace 
Note was based “‘ on the suggestions of some of the Great Powers 
among the belligerent nations ”’ ; the Allies assuredly made no such 
suggestions, which must have proceeded from the enemy. Mr. 
Bagot charges the Vatican with co-operating with the extreme 
Socialists to promote disaffection in the Italian Army last autumn 
through traitorous priests. Some of the volunteer nurses in the 
Italian hospitals did not scruple, under clerical influence, to work 
on their patients in favour of a separate and premature peace, 
Colour is given to these grave accusations by the Pope’s persistent 
refusal to protest, as a Christian, against any of the abominable 
outrages committed by his German and Austrian friends. Such 
“neutrality ’ is indeed suspect. Mr. L. J. Maxse’s full and interest- 
ing narrative of ‘‘ The Strange Case of M. Caillaux’”’ will be useful. 
The ramifications of Boloism in France are worth studying. 


The New East, edited by Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott in Tokyo, 
contains a useful article by Sir Ernest Satow, enumerating plainly 
“Germany's Violations of International Law,’’ with the relevant 
clauses of the Conventions that she has set at naught. The Rev. 

H. Shortt draws a curious parallel between the history of Great 
sritain and that of Japan, showing how somo at least of the great 
periods of Japanese history coincided in date with the great periods 
of British history, though the two nations knew nothing of one 
another. The New Kast throws much new light on Japanese and 
Chinese affairs,and it is, we are sure, helping Japanese readers to 
understand Great Britain. 





The first part of Admirals of the British Navy (Country Life, 5s. 
net), a serial publication of great and lasting interest, contains 
twelve excellent portraits by Lieutenant Francis Dodd of dis- 
tinguished Naval officers, headed by Admiral Jellicoe. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas in a Preface rightly believes that ‘“‘ very many of those 
whose lives have been rendered secure by these efforts of the Navy 
would like to see what manner of men are in control of our ship- 
yards.” Lieutenant Dodd’s spirited sketches, in coloured chalks, 
of Sir John Jellicoe, Sir Osmond Brock, Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, 
and others will, we are sure, be much appreciated, 


The Field this week prints a letter written by Captain Paul 
Ehrhardt, of the German General Staff, from Belgium to a friend 
in London on July 30th, 1914. Ehrhardt was taken and shot as 
a spy by the Belgians soon after the war began. His letter confirms 
the belief, based on much other evidence, that Germany mobilized 
far sooner than she pretended. He was called up for special service 
on July 19th, 1914, and before he wrote on July 30th thirty-five 
out of the forty-five employees in his Hamburg office had joined 
the Army, though the German Foreign Secretary assured our 
Ambassador on July 30th that Germany “had done nothing special 
in the way of military preparations.” 


When a President of the Law Society calls for thoroughgoing 
reform of the legal profession, as Mr. Samuel Garrett does in his 
address on A Ministry of Justice and its Task (Spottiswoode, Bal- 
lantyne, and Co., for the Law Society), the public may perhaps begin 
to hope that the administration of the law will be simplified and 
cheapened. Mr. Garrett holds that the Lord Chancellor is far too 
busy to undertake or carry out legal reforms, and that England can 
no longer afford to be the one civilized country that has not a special 
Minister of Justice. 








On the Remainder of Our Front. By Private No. 940. (Harrisor 
and Sons. 2s, 6d. net.}—The average soldier cannot or will not 
describe the ordinary routine of his life at the front. This littlqbook, 
by an exceptional private, tells us in detail what we have all tried 
vainly to extract from our sons and nephews when they came home 
on leave. There is “‘ nothing to report,” in the military sense, but 
the narrative, referring mainly to the first half of 1916 and to the 
Festubert and La Bassée sector, is distinctly interesting, 


Canada in Khaki (Pictorial Newspaper Company, 3s. net) is a very 
large and highly entertaining miscellany, the second of itskind, issued 
as a tribute to the Canadian forces. Many well-known authors and 
artists have contributed; the war photographs and the comic 
drawings, especially Mr. Bateman’s irresistible page illustrating 
the fate of a man who ate his “iron ration,” would in themselves 
assure the success of the volume. The net profits will go to the 
Canadian War Memorials Fund. 





Mr. A. C. Bradley’s fascinating lecture on The Reaction against 
Tennyson has been printed for the English Association, whose 
Secretary is at the Imperial College Union, South Kensington. 
It is an admirably balanced estimate of the great poet. Mr. Bradley 
admits that the reaction, as in the case of Dickens, was salutary, 
but he protests very firmly against the excessive lengths to which 
it has been carried by some critics. “If a man who had 
derived great happiness from the observation of nature were stricken 
with blindness or confined for the rest of his life to a sick-room, 
and if he were condemned to lose his recollection of all poets but 
one, Tennyson’s:is the poetry he should choose to keep.” 


West Point. By R. C. Richardson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8s. 6d. net. 
—Ilife at the U.S. Naval Academy. By Ralph Earle. (Same publishers. > 
10s. net.)—These two interesting books supply abundant informe. 
tion as. to the training of American military and naval officers. 
West Point, with its Spartan traditions dating from the days of 
Washington, is well known to British Service men, but the fine 
Naval Academy founded at Annapolis in 1845 under Commander 
Buchanan has not received so much attention, though it is as sternly 
efficient as the Military Academy. Rear-Admirel Eerle’s book is 
thus the more novel of the two, though Captain Richardson's 
account of West Point is also very well written. We are impressed 
anew by the very high standards of conduct, character, and his- 
torical knowledge which the Republican Government has always set 
for its officers. The theorists who suggest that democracy and in- 
efficiency are convertible terms cannot explain away the fact 
that democratic West Point trained some of the ablest commanders 
of modern times, like Grant and Lee, Sherman and Jackson. Its 
graduates will form a solid nucleus for the American officer corps 
in this war. 





Lieutenant Francis Dodd's excellent portraits of Generals of the 
British Army, which have been published for the War Oflice, 
are now being reproduced on picture-posteards. In this form they 
should enjoy still greater populerity. They are the most artistic 
postcards that we have ever seen. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
ee ae 


Anderson (D.), Edith Cavell, and other Poems, cr 8vo. . (Longmans) net 





Brooks (C. 8.), There’s Pipping and Cheese to Come, 8vo (Oxford Univ, — net 8/6 
Burgin G. B.), Lady Mary’s Money, cr 8VO............0+0. (Hutchinson) net 6,0 
Chapuzet (M. L.), Mes Premiers Pas en Francais, cr 8voO....... (Harrap) net 2/6 
Claudel (P.), The Hostage: a Drama, 8vo......... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 66 
Corwin (E, 8.), The President’s Control. of Foreign Relations, 8vo 
Oxford Univ. reat} net 6/6 
Deeping (W.), Valour, CF SVO.......+-eescececcssocvecveseces (Cassell) net 6/0 
Dyswendy (H.), Mechanics, Sound, Light, Thermo-Mechanics, and Hydraulics oa 
eceeepeececeereeceseoecescs 6 


(Chapman & = net 
Dy on Yi. bag | The Red Flower : Poems in War Time (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Emery (W. D’E.), Tumours: their Nature and Causation (H. K. — net 
Extracts from the English Bible for Indian Readers, cr Svo (Longmans) net 
Fontajne (C.), En France: Edicion Francesa-Espanola, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 
Fontaine (C , Livre de Lecture et de Conversation, cr S8vo......( Harrap) net 
Forbes (R. E.), Mrs. Holmes, Commandant, cr 8vo.......,.. (Arnold) net 


Seow eaw pc 
c 


Glaenzer (R. B.) ar and King; Poems, cr 8vo. . (Oxford Univ. rte | net 6 
Grayson (D ; Cirtat Peascen ions, cr 8VO....... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 0 
Hume (F. + _ oo Ice, cr 8vo a ces ah ein ain (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/0 
Hurd (A.), Ordeal by Sea, a sae canis ..(Jarrold) net 5/0 
Joly (Mra. J. 8.), Those- Dash- Amateurs, cr 8yo. ..(J, Long) net 2/6 
Lindsay Maud), Mother Stories, cr | eo LOR AR (Harrap) net 4/6 
Lindsay (Maud), More Mother atid Gt GUN. «. << x'san ec ancunaes (Harrap neh 4/6 
Milks (H, J.), Prac cal Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics, roy 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 22/0 
Miln (Mrs. G. C.), The Invisible Foe, cr Svo n0ensthanee (Jarrod) net 6/0 
Morris (Phyllis , Dandelion Clocks: Poems, cr Svo........(E. ——— net 2/6 
Murray (G.), War, and Policy, cr 8vo.. (Oxford Univ, Pregs) net 6/0 
Nourse (BE, G. ‘ nOatlinet of Agricultural Economics * (Camb, Univ, Press) net 2/6 
Rivet (C.), The Last of the Romanofs, 8vo.............-.- (Constable) net 7/6 
Ruck (Berta), The Three of Hearta, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Schevill (F. ) Kari Bitter: a Biography, roy 8vo....(Camb. Univ, Press) net 9/0 
Sedgwick cw. T.) & Tyler (H. W.), A Short Histo ry of Science (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Sirén (Q.), Giotto and Some of hig Followers, 8vo....(Oxford Univ, Press) net 50/0 
Smith (C, mal. Singing Sands, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & ae nes 5/0 
Storr (V. Chrigtianity and Immortality, Svo ..(Longmana) net 7/ 
Treatise on "itdend Surgery (A), Vol, 1., by various auth 10re (H. K. Lewis) net 32/0 
Turner (Margaret Storrs), Mulberry Springs, cr 8vo....,.... (F. on 6/0 
Twiss (G, R.), Text-Book in the Putaciyien ot Science Te. nang (Macmillan 7/¢ 
Ward (W.) Last Leoteren, SVG 2. cccsccccccecs neee . (Longmans 12/6 
Wilford ( L.), Love’s Orient, eR PPPS (Jarrold 6/0 
Williams (L. F, R.), Supplement to Vol. L, of Gl adwin’s “ Ayeen ‘akberl, 
CE SVO. .crcccccceccvcreseccsesccccesesecessseseseseces (Longmans) net 3/0 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 
GENUINE 


Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 





Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 


SH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°"Sicrxst!' 


BELFAST. 
BY SPECIAL 





DENT’S WATCHES ANDGCLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


| 
PO | 
ap inTMENT to a Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. _ nometers.. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astron’ Regulators, Chronographs, and 
SNE W CATALOGUE i 
| ion. 
| E. DENT anda COr'Lia., 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
@eaprmaar. | 61 STRAND, W.G. 2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC. 3. 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 


<9 
£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stook and produce 
8100 new money for the War. 





Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1, 


or to any of its Agents. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


&oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 
QWANSEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWANSEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Applications are invited for the above appointment from ladies of experience in 
Secondary education who have taken a good Honours Degree (or passed an equivalent 
examination) at a British University and are,not over 40 years of age. 

Commencing salary £400 oe annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned by not later than March 11th) and 
any further information may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The members of the Selection Committee wish to announce that canvassing by, or on 
a> | of, any candidate will disqualify her. 

iducation Offices, 





9 Grove Place, Swansea. T, J. REES, 
February 4th, 1918, Director of Education 
WeAnces MARY BUSS FOUNDATION, 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


The Governors invite applications for the pest of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will 
- eo by the retirement of Mrs, Bryant, D.Sc., D.Litt., at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1918. 

Salary £800 per annum, rising to £1,000 by annual increments of £50, 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or poescss 
other equivalent qualification. Forms of Application, which must be filled up ard 
returned on or before the 18th February, 1918, can be obtained from the undersigned. 

AMY E, WILSON, Clerk to the Governors. 

North London Collegiate School, Sandall Road, N.W. 5. 


Cy BOROUGH OF WEST 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: Mr. J. ARCHYLL JONES, B.Sc, 


WANTED, SENIOR LANGUAGE MASTER (ineligible for Military Service) 
for French and Elementary Latin—or a MISTRESS. 
A wird according to Scale—£140 to £240 for Male Teacher. For Mistress £130 
o , 

Teacher with adequate experience will receive higher initial salary, 

For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications to be ecnt on or befcre 1¢€th Fcbiuery, 1918. 

Education Offices, J. G. TAYLOR, 

2nd February, 1918. Secretary. 


(oountTy BOROUGH IAN. 


“HARTLEPOOL. 





OF WIGAN. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistrees— Mies C. S. BANKS. 

Wanted, SCIENCE MISTRESS—Elementary Chemistry, Physicaand Mathematica, 
advanced Botany, 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experience. Scale (Graduates): 
Grade II., £120-£160; Grade II1., £100-£200, 

Applications, contaluing all necessary particulars, and accompanied by coples of 
not more thaa three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than February 16th, 1918. 

Education Offices, GEO, H. MOCKLER, 

a > | Street, Wigan, Director of Education. 
Ist February, 1918. 


LYTH SECONDARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, NORTHUMBER.- 
LAND,—Wanted after Easter, MISTRESS (Graduate) specially qualified 

in Mathematics and offering one subsidiary subject, Initial salary £140-170, according 
to qualifications and experience. Honours Graduate with experience preferred.— 
Application forms, which may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, should be 
returned as s00n as posslbic. 


~ OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 8.W.— 
. LADY PRINCIPAL required. Member Wesleyan Methodiat Church,—Applica- 
ba — of Rey, ENOCH SALT, 130 Horseferry Road (3rd Floor), Westminster, 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—SENIOR FRENCH POST 
VACANT at Easter. Candidates must have a good French qualification and 
Or ee Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 68 Scuth Bide, Clapham Common, 














TS 


{ | NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF ITALIAN tenable at University College. 
The salary will be £600 a year.—Applications, accompanied by copies of not more 
than three testimonials (twelve copies of each document), and the names of pergong 
to whom reference may be made, must be received at the University, South Kensington 
$.W. 7, not later than first post on Wednesday, 20th February, 1918, by the 
undersigned, fron whom further particulars may be os Applications should 
. PERRY, Vice-Chancellor, 


be marked outside “ Chair of Italian.” KE, 
YHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. — 
WANTED, a LECTURER to teach the principles and practice of Infant 
and Junior School Work, and to take charge of the corresponding Schcol practice of 
students, Salary £150 a annum, with board and residence in the College Hostel 
A Memorandum giving information about the duties of the above post may be had 
by writing to the Seerctary. 

Applications, with particulars of age, education, and experience, together with copies 
of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than the 20th February, 
1918, H. D. STRUTHERS, Secretary, °’ 

Education Offices, Crewe. 


IRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
The Public Libraries Committce invite applications for a post aa ASSISTANT in 
the Birmingham Public Libraries. Experience in Library work, and cspecially of 


classification and cataloguing, is essential. 
Salary £120, with War Bonus of £43, (£163.) 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARY, 


plications are also invited for the post of ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE (male) of 
the Comme: Library which is about to be established. Thorough knowledge of 
the Dewey system of classification and of cataloguing is cescntial, and experience in 
the use of Reference Books will be taken into consideration, 
Salary £160, and War Bonus £43, (£203.) 
In both cases male candidates must be ineligible for or discharged from the Army, 
Applications, in didates’ own handwriting, endorsed ‘‘Assistant’ or “ Com- 
mercial Library Assistant,”’ stating age, experience, and qualifications, and accom. 
ayy by coples of three recent testimonials (which will not be returncd), tobe gent 
the undersigned on or before Monday, the 25th Inst. 
WALTER POWELL, Chief Librarian, 


Ap 





Public Libraries, Birmingham. 
Ott OF KINGSTON UPON 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 

The Public Libraries Committee of the Corporation are prepared to recelve applica. 
tions for the appointment of CHIEF LIBRARIAN at a salary of £350 per annum, 

Applicants must be thoroughly acquainted with the management and working 
of Public Libraries. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, and past and present occupa- 
tion, with coples or prints of not more than fhree testimonials (which will not be 
returned) of recent date, and marked ‘ Chie? Librarian,” to be delivered at my 
offica not later than Monday, the 25th day of February, 1918, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Gulidhall, Hull, H. A, LEAROYD, Town Clerk. 

8ist January, 1918, 


T IBRARY ASSISTANT WANTED. Commencing - salary 
4 £150, Application to state age, public library experience (cataloguing, 
classification, accounts, &c.), professional or other examinations passed.— Address, 
with copy of testimonials, ag soon as possible, to PUBLIC LIBRARIAN, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 


IBRARIAN.—The Committee of the BRADFORD LIBRARY 
and LITERARY SOCIETY invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN, 
vacant by the death of the late Miss Rhodes. Salary £120.—Written applications, 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompanied by testimonials; to be ad- 
dressed tothe HONORARY SECRETARIES, at the Library, 344 Darley Street. 
No canvassing allowed. 


W ANTED, as WELFARE SUPERVISOR in large Works in 

India, well-educated Man, between 25 and 45, Conditions on application, 
Expericnee of Welfare Work or other cognate work essential. Salary according to 
foe pe 5 ne by letter only to WELFARE DEPARTMENT, London 
chool of Economics, Clare Market, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





HULL. 














AND FRIENDS OF THE NOTTING HILL 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


Tt has been decided to found a UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP in Memory of 
Miss H. M. JONES, the first Head-Mistreaes. 

Subscriptions, which will be invested in War Stock, should be sent to Miss 
WELD, 41 Alderney Street, S.W. 1, 


ro OLD GIRLS 


LECTURES, &c. 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, AND 
SPECIAL GRANTS. SESSION 1917-1918. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (to the valuc of about £4,140, with free tuition 
in certain cases) will be offered for competition during the present session. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, for candidates of !Imited means, will also be 
awarded on the results of the scholarship examination. 

SPECIAL GRANTS. Applications may be made for grants from funds placed 
at the disposal of the University by local municipal authorities. 

Full particulars on application to the REGISTRAR of the University. 








ff HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, a 4 HEATH, KENT. 


a: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, a oy SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepa ag teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedigh System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbou . The College stands in ita own grounds of 15 acres, in & 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, Tho Course begins io 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an‘ 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Studentsa received in residence, Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Kev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ry’O GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSIOAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Fu!l Tea:hers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its b-anches, indoor and outdoor 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 


slusive Fees te annum. 
18 OD'TAINE TER TRAINING, 








Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
ic 


In 
GOOD POS 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students are 
trained in this College to bécome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The Course of training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica] 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c.—For Piospectus apply the Secretary, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loa 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


(\ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
coterie. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Students can 
enter any date, 
Jilustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


Be <n erase = anas M. = i MRR a ti ME — 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive rango glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. yy 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern hous, 200 yards from sea, 











Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 
PRIVATE TUITION.—Preparation for all the PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. English, Mathematics, and Clagsics. Delicate or backward 
pupils receive most patient and carcful attention.—Apply to“ 8. R. R.,”’ 4 Portland 
Kensions, 8. Norwood, 8.E, 25. 











TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free from Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Estab, 1905, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
> SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Epring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-ficlds and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
VDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from. Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


PRES HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughtere, 66 guincas a year. 
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OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 20th and 21st 
for entrance in September, 1918,—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


VYROWBOROUGH, SUSSE X.—* PINEHURST.” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


7; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel,:; 470 Harrow, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to tho entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


(42st for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 3, 


=~ = ££ S62 BR Ct BC 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (Science, History, Classsics), two Intermediate Science with 

henours, four First Medical Examination in 1916 and 1917, 

_ Careful attention is given to physical development, leisure-hour werk (natural 

history, archaeology, carpentry, &c.), educational gardening, swimming and life-saving, 
Prospectus, &c., from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


if OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examination beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 
of Officers killed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London.— For particulars apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 











- Bt 





{ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. ‘ 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy 

The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 

of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separats 
houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











Oo FF & 8&8 & £2 &. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 

- ence SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
arch, \. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 

EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — Prosident: The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. Physical 

Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 

fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


As..2 A 2 © 3B eS 8 bk x 
The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
MARCH 19th and 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
The School House, Oakham, Rutland, 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 














rFWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing: Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Balance 
Sheets, Cards, Programmes, Testimonials, Parish News, &c., &c.). 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
"© leah OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4928. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for toys and girls by sending full particulars of 
pg —— (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), 
uae Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fdvcational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching etafis of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


1\CHOOLS FOR 80 AND GIRLS. 











BOYS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
end TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age cf vO ae district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 Ibs. fine quality, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.C, 3. 





MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


©50 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
C “ How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines." Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. Exceptional testimonials.—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept. 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


{\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
7URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

» the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 
| Ste LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Port. Liwericx. IrRIsu 

} CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teaclotha, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Sclection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned, 


 ectie TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

P Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 

£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 

Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
q Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Clicf Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


JQALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 

selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 

explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The S pectatore 
E. LEWIS, 292 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANOS. 


Estd. 1850. 
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Ome ye — exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIO 

RBMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howa F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. T ls, 6d., 28. 6d, 53., 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








APPEALS. 


: hea NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. THe Kuna. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY 

Treasurer: THe EARt OF HARROWBY. Secretary: GoprREY H, HAMILTON. 


NEEDED, 

















Ward off 


strain 


Fy "enerey of nervous 







energy is produced by 
overstrain rendering 

the sufferer incapable of sus- 
tained effort during the day 
and sleepless at night. The 
digestive process is usually 
impaired and the stomach 
resents solid food, 
The ‘Allenburys’ 
snoroughly 


ment. 
fastidious, 


DIET is «a 
dependable nourish- 
tis acceptable to the most 
restores disordered 
digestion and completely nourishes 
the body, 

Make a practice of taking a cup 
| of the ‘Allenburys’ DIET last 
thing at night before retiring ; you 
= will find that it soothes the nerves, 
7 and ensures refreshing sleep and 
7 digestive rest. 


The Food that Sustains, 























For Adults 


‘No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 





boiling water only. 








In Tins at 2/- and 4/- of Chemists. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, 





























NERVE STRAIN 


affects different people in different ways. Most often the tirst symptoms 
are those of Nervous Dyspepsia—the inability of the Nerves controlling 
digestion to function properly. These distressing conditions are guccess- 
fully treated by HERBELIX, 4 purely herbal extract. Write or call 
for further particulars. Price 5g, cach (post paid, 6s. Bd.). Dept. 3, 
The H 1, Depot, 41 Margaret Strect, Cavendish- Square, London, W, 1, 





WASTE PAPER 


ed 


DON’T 


SELL 









ALL YOUR AGCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & Cb. 


WAPPING, 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


LONDON, E.1. 


Established 18). 
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For Smokers of 

Discrimination. 
Among smokers of discrimination, 
Nestor is known the world over. The 
travelled man, the diplomat, the big 
game hunter, the naval and military 
officer, know and appreciate the subtle 
quality and aroma of Nestor Cigarettes. 
Climate contributes much to the making 
of Nestor. It is the true Egyptian — 


made from choice selected Turkish leaf 
in Egypt's ideal climate for the purpose. 


NESTOR 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTES 


The Egyptian Government stamp guarantees 
the origin of Nestor. For nearly 40 years 
Nestor has held premier place. 

SOME POPULAR SIZES: 


SuRFINE: Lapis’ CIGARETTES 
40, 1/-; 20, 2/-; 25, 26: (Gotp Tip): 
59, 5/-; 100, g/t1. ‘Queen,’ 25, 3/5 ; 100, 13/-. 


*‘Setos Amber’ Orient- 
ally perfumed ), to, 1/9; 
20, 3/8 ; 50, g/-; 100, 17/9. 


Exce.sior ( MitperR): 
10, Lohd. ; 25, 2/1; 50, 4/-; 
500, 8-. 
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THE 
NA LIMITE 
Head Office: 15, widinntaiiiieds. LONDON, E.C, 2: 
CAPITAL—Paid up .. a nf Ae 9 estan .. &3,000,000 
Uncalled .. a i“ ke ais de 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability ‘a ais oe i én 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital... oe owe -- £15,900,000 





RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £2,100,000. 


DIRECTORS, 
Francis Alexander Johnston, 





Colin Frederick Campbell, me The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfie)@ 


ty Laurie Bart., 











Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Es Col, Sir Claude Villiers E George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq, 
Charles R. Gilliat, Esq. 0.B., D.S.O. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. | Robert Wigram, Esq. 
The Bight ~~ Lord Inchcape, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., { 
JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS, 
D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. | Frederick Eley, Esq. A. G. Hopewell, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. | Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 
Ty my) 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1917. 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS, 
CAPITAL :— £ s. d, s. d, 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103. ous re ia <F 420,000 0 0O/| Cash at Bank of England, and at nat Office and Rmaaiues 7 294, 994 7 | 
215,000 Shares of £60 each, £12 pald . oe sos .. 2,580,000 0 @ | Money at Cail and Short Notice os - o° . 8,100,945 17 3 
3,000,000 0 0 25,395.940 4 4 
RESERVE FUND .. .. «2 ee ee eof of ce» 2,/00,000 0 0 | INVESTMENTS INCLUDING 5 PER CENT. WAR LOAN TAKEN 
AT COST PRICE, AND OTHER SECURITIES aT MARKET Prices 
5,100,000 0 @ RULING ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1917 :— 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT and other Accounts, including rebate on 8s. 4 
Bills not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, con- British Government Securities (including 
tingencies, &c. . 112,597,468 10 7 Treasury Bills) -37,712,035 12 | 
AOOEPTANCES and ENDORSEMENTS of FOREIGN BILLS, on (Of which £115,973 is iodged for public 
account of Customers, and cower <— Treasury accounts). 
Minutes .. $,982,064 7 7 Indian and Colonial Government Securities ; 
PROFIT ‘eND’ LosS ACCOUNT :— Debenture, Guaranteed, and Preference 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- Stocks of British rong pa British Cor- 
a £98,220 13s. Od. brought from poration, and Water Works Stocks . 4,077,682 6 If 
1916 = Ae: ..£1,312,982 0 2 Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and other 
Less iedn Dividend, 8 per Investments e oe oe oo -. 373,042 3 4 
cent., subject to deduc- ———— 42,162,060 2 4 
tion of Income Tax Lioyps BANK Gunes and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
(£60,000) paid in — (FRANCE), LTD., 12,000 Shares of £50 each, £20 ee ae 240,000 0 0 
£240,000 0 0 BILLS DISCOUNTED, bane &c., including Stock exchange 
‘ Dividend of 8 per. cent. Loans under Treasury inute of 3ist October, 1914 .. 49,256,957 9 2 
subject to deduction of LIABILETY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, &c.,as per Contra 1,982,964 7 7 
Income Tax (£60,000) BANK PREMISES in London and Country .. ee os ee 624,542 14 It 
payable 6th ebruary 
BEES oe oe a -» 240,000 0 0 
» Transferred to Reserve 
aa ° 300,000 0 0 
» Placed to Contingencics 350,000 0 O 
1,130,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward to 1918 ee a ee 182,932 0 2 
£119,663,364 18 4 
a | 


£119,863,364 18 4 
et a 


PaEpuatce UTLEY, 
D : 
Suton G, HOPEWELL. 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat onl Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. 


x. O. FITZGERALD, 
F. MALCOLMSON, 
ROBERT WIGRAM, 


Joint General Managers. 





The Bank hag Branches or Agente throughout the United Kingdom and Correspondents in all parts of the world. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE business transacted, ——— and Executorships undertaken. 
, orice of .~ Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any 
o! . ranches, 





French Auxillary: 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 





Head Office: 60, Lombard Street, London, E.0.3 (Temporary Address). Offices in France: Paria (3, Place de |’Opéra), Biarritz, Bordeaux, Havre and Nice, 








THE 





“SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page £16 16 0 Quester. rerehneed Oden) &% 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0 Per Inck 15 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ., -» £23 3 O | Inside Page ee -- £1818 O 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and 1s. 3d. a line for every addi- 
tional line (containing on an average about twelve words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
HALF-WIDTH 


PAGE FOLLOWING FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS,” 


“NEW AND 
£1 PER INCH. 


Charges for Borders and Approved Block 


Advertisements. 
Page, 11 in, by 6/@in. . £18 18 O | Quarter-Page, 54in. by 34 in. £4 14 6 
alt-Page, 11 in. by 34 in. 9 9 O | Eighth-Page,2gin.by34%in. 2 7 6 
TERMS: net, 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








| A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


AY E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

| than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Specrator.”’ 

He or she who gives the ‘‘ Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 


forgotten his friend. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s, 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an onvelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Specraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 





| To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
‘SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


| 
| Rame 
Aiawv 


(Please siate Title or whether Mr., Mra., or Mias.) 


Address 
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“PELMANISM” IN 1917. 
By Epwarp AnrTon. 


Tue annals of the past year would be incomplete 
without some reference to the prominent part in the 
affairs of the Empire which has been played by that 
remarkable new force--elmanism. The progress of 
this movement may be taken as an earnest of the still 
greater part which it will play in the future; for, in 
the space of a few months, the Pelman Institute has 
risen from the status of a private concern to that of a 
truly national institution. 4 

“The credit of “ discovering *’ the immense possi- 
bilities of “ Pelmanism ”’ as a factor of national and 
individual betterment belongs largely to “ Truth,” 
which, after a close and critical investigation of all the 
available evidence, devoted an entire supplement to a 
report on the work of the Pelman Institute in May, 
1916, and issued further supplements in September of 
that year and in May, 1917. 

The effect of these reports—emanating from a 
source well known for its fearless independence—was 
electrical. Every section of the community responded 
to “ Truth’s’’ sounding call to efficiency. To satisfy 
the enormous public demand for the reports, several 
large editions (amounting to some hundreds of thou- 
sands) were reprinted and distributed free through the 
medium of announcements in the “ Daily Mail,’’ the 
“ Times,’’ and other leading journals. A large pro- 
portion of these reprints was reserved for the Army 
and the Navy; but every class of the public displayed 
eagerness for copies, and the demand, I may add, is still 
unabated. I venture the opinion that “ Truth ’’ per- 
formed a national service of no small value when it 
devoted its columns to the work of opening the eyes of 
the public to the practical importance of * Pelmanism ”’ 
as an aid to personal efficiency and progress. 

And now, I repeat, “ Pelmanism ”’ has become a 
national movement; and every day—nay, every hour- 
brings fresh evidence of its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. It is affirmed—and I believe it whole-heartedly 

that no man or woman who has conscientiously 
followed Pelman principles has ever failed to reap 
substantial benefit. 

Some have utilized it primarily as a means of 

aining increased incomes and better positions in 
worn or professional life; others adopt it with a 
view to securing greater mental development and a 
higher standard of personal efficiency; others, again, 
find it of superlative value educationally and intel- 
lectually. It appeals to every individual who desires 
to progress and to prosper, no matter what the sphere 
of his or her work or ambitions may be. 

The registers of the Institute show that every 
conceivable vocation or occupation is represented 
therein. I will deal with the various “ groups ’’ fur- 
ther on; but in the meantime I desire to emphasize, by 
every means in my power, the fact that there is no 
class of men or women who can afford to disregard 
* Pelmanism,’’ whatever their education may have 
been, whatever their present position and attainments 
may be. 

What is the Pelman System ? The question is 
not easily answered in small space. I can best illus- 
trate the effects of a Pelman Training by a reference 
to what takes place when a course of scientific physical 
culture is followed. The physical culturist first learns 
the use of each group of muscles; he then erercises 
them systematically in order to develop their power 
and to bring them under his direct control. The 
result is a very high maximum of physical efficiency, 
every set of muscles being brought into fully effective 
use and proper co-ordination of effort being intro- 
duced. The Pelman System applies the same scientific 
methods to the various faculties of the mind, and 
with equally definite and equally certain results. But 
whereas the degree of physical development is limited, 
the possibilities of mental development are practically 
limitless. That is why the University man and the 
Army chief are able, equally with the man of 
elementary education, the clerk or the private, to 
derive direct and tangible benefits from the adoption 
of Pelmanism. 





_The Pelman System is, moreover, distinguished 
by its inexhaustible adaptability. It is not a mental 
strait-jacket, but an instrument of wonderful range 
and elasticity. Instead of attempting to impose “ cut. 
and-dried ’’ rules and methods of thought, it shows 
the student how to give effective expression to his we 
her own ideals, aims, and personality. In fact, it 
completes a man or woman in the mental sense, just 
as bodily training completes them in the physical 
sense. That is possibly why the Pelman System has 
so very often been the means of developing latent (and 
unsuspected) powers of the mind. It arouses the 
student to a recognition of his or her own powers and 
opportunities, inspiring self-confidence, moral courage 
and the desire for effective action. As a mental aad 
moral “tonic’’ it is, by the testimony of many 
students, well worth many times the time spent upon 
it. 

INCOMES DOUBLED AND TREBLED. 

Let us first see what has been accomplished, in a 
financial sense, as a result of following the Pelman 
System. Evidence is piled mountain-high in this 
regard, for probably 60 per cent. of those who take up 
the Pelman Course do so with the idea of increasing 
their incomes. Having achieved this object, they pro- 
ceed to realize some of the “ higher values ’’ of Pel- 
manism—vyalues which, to quote the words of an ardent 
Pelmanist, are “ far above money.’’ 

It will be conceded that, in one sense, financial gain 
is the most solid evidence that could be desired. A 
man might imagine that his power of concentration 
and — to work had improved or that he was 
more observant or had developed greater will-power, 
but not even the most vivid imagination could explain 
substantial monetary gains such as are daily reported 
by students of the Pelman Course. Here are a few 
reports, taken almost at random, from the records of 
the Institute: 


—Rise of £145 per annum, 

—Doubled my turnover. 

—Salary increased by £125 (woman). 
—Salary improved 300 per cent. 
—Literary prize of £250. 

—My income has gone up 300 per cent. 
—Substantial increase in my salary. 
—Increase of salary of 50 per cent. 
—Increased turnover and salary. 

—My turnover has beaten all records. 
—My business has increased considerably, 
—Salary exactly doubled. 

—Added £80 to my commission account. 
—lI have had a 40 per cent. rise. 

—The means of making my income double 
—Greatest increase in business. 

The above “results’’ are quoted in the exact 
words of the writers; in every case they are reported 
with other benefits which have accrued from the 
Course. In some cases the gains have resulted from a 
few weeks’ study of “ Pelmanism’’; in other cases a 
longer period has elapsed. The Time depends upon 
the diligence and adaptability of the student; and 
those are factors which are not within the control of 


the Pelman Institute. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Over 18,000 officers and men of both Services are 
now Pelmanists, the list being headed by forty-eight 
enerals and ten admirals. The mere fact that such a 
ea number are studying the Course, in spite of such 
drawbacks as scanty leisure and adverse environment, 
speaks volumes for the estimation in which Pelmanism 
is held by the Services. Equally significant is the 
frequency with which generals send their subordinate 
officers to be enrolled, and regimental commanders 
often pay the fee for one or more of their N.C.O.s. 
Whilst the bulk of Army and Navy men take the 
Course as being indispensable to their professional 
efficiency, it is worthy of note that a secondary object 
is to gain increased efficiency for business when the 
war is over and the soldier or sailor returns to civil 
life. 
Two typical letters may be quoted here from 
amongst the many hundreds received from “the 
Front.’’ Both are from Army officers. The first letter 


runs :— 


“TI should like to call your attention to the faots of the story 
of my Pelman Course. 
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““ When I began I was looked upon with disfavor by the ©.O. 
of my battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and unsoldier- 
like sub. When I began your Course my star began to rise—I had 
the ability, but had not been able to use it. | I left the home 
battalion with my C.O.’s recommendation as being the best officer 
he had had for more than a year, and came to France. 

“T was then appoin as a second-lieutenant to command a 
company over the heads of four men with two ‘ pips,’ and have now 
three stars and a M.C. ass 

“That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully I 
attribute entirely to the Pelman System.’ 


The second letter presents another interesting view : — 


“The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army kfe—this is a most virulent danger, I may add. It 
inculcates a clean, thorough, courageous method of playing the game 
of life—admirably suited to the English temperament, and should 

rove moral salvation to many a business man. ‘ Success,’ too, would 
ollow—but I consider this as secondary.” 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND “ PELMANISM.”’ 


All classes of professional men have displayed the 
keenest interest in the Pelman System. Doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, architects, auditors, journalists, 
authors, civil engineers, educationists—these have all 
enrolled in large numbers, and have supplied astonish- 
ing evidence of the value of the Course to them in 
their daily work. A few examples of letters received 
from professional men are appended : — 


From a Doctor. 

“I took the Pelman Course because my practice was not in a satis- 
factory condition, and I could not discover the cause. Your lessons 
enabled me to analyse the trouble, discover the weak points, and correct 
them, with most satisfactory results. Your Course has proved to be a 
splendid investment for me. My chief regret is that I did not take it 
at the beginning of my student’s days.”’ 


From a Solicitor. 

“T have found the Course particularly useful in my business; it has 
helped me to advise far more usefully, and to deal with professional 
work and problems far more efficiently. Altogether, I have no hesitation 
whatever in recommending the Pelman Course as a wonderful tonic to 
the mind. No one who practises the System perseveringly can possibly 
fail to receive great benefit.” 


From a Private Tutor. 

“Speaking from my own personal experience, I should have no 
hesitation in sayin that everybody who can do eo cught to take a 
Course of Pelman Training. I have applied the memory methods suc- 
cessfully in learning a new language. Increased self-confidence. im- 
proved concentration, a disciplined imagination, and a reliable memory 
are among the many benefits which all who give the Course a fair trial 
gladly acknowledge. No wonder Pelman students are enthusiastic.” 


From a Clergyman. 

“It is now twelve months since I used a note of any kind in public 
speaking. I hardly dared to believe that I could so completely abandon 
them. I thought that for special occasions I should fall back on notes, 
but this is not so. This is a great satisfaction to me.” 


From an Architect. 

“The benefits derived from the Course are inestimable. A Pelman 
student is equipped with a wonderful stock of information and devices 
that cannot fail to help him to get the best out of any problem in life. 
I consider the lesson on personality is alone worth the whole fee. My 
position has undoubtedly improved, both socially and financially, since I 
took the Course,” 


PELMAN TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


The number of women students of the Pelman 
Course has noticeably increased since the war had the 
effect of greatly enlarging the sphere of women’s 
activities. Here are some interesting letters from 
women who have taken a Pelman Training :— 


Rapid Business Progress. 

“Ten months ago I decided to venture on a business life. I had no 
business experience at all, and anticipated a difficult time, being very 
nervous and shy. I took up the Pelman Course: Began in September 
last as a clerk; was promoted and my salary increased 25 per cent. in 
November; and in March, 1916, I was again promoted to bookkeeper 
(not a war post), with another increase. Within a year I expect to be 
earning double my salary. I attribute the greater part of my success to 
Pelman, for I worked on Pelman lines.—A Woman BooxKEEPER.” 


A Lady of Fifty. 

“My object in studying the Pelman Course was not in any way 2 
professional one, but simply to improve my memory and mental capa- 
city, which, at the age of 50, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. I 
have found the Course not only most interesting, but calculated to 
give a mental stimulus, keenness, and alertness to one’s mind, which 
is what most people need at my age. Anyone who goes through the 
Course is bound to receive real benefit and find a delightful occupation, 
—InpereNDENT MEAns."’ 


From a Titled Lady. 

“So struck is my husband by the good I have already derived from 
the Pelman Course, that, as soon as ‘his present arduous duties permit, 
he fully hopes to do a Course himself. Also he brought Pelman to the 
notice of a brother officer whom he felt it would benefit, and this same 
officer has not only started the Course himself, but, in his turn, wishes 
his wife also to take it up.” 


Sorial Advantages. 

. “From a mental point of view, one’s faculties are not only re- 
juvenated, but kept youthful, and there is consequently a keener zest 
for life. Mental ennui is avoided, and a useful store of knowledge 
accumulated, From a social point of view, one ia a more efficient mem- 
ver of society (since all one’s faculties are alive), and certainly a more 
Pleasing and entertaining one,” 





“PELMANISM”’ IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
The new movement has made tremendous progress 
amongst all classes of business men. In many cases the 
enrolment of one member of a firm is quickly followed 
by others from the same firm. Quite recently enrol- 
ments were made, in one day, from eight members of 
one large firm (including managing director, works 
manager, warehouse manager, cashier, correspondent, 
foreman, invoice clerk, and forwarding clerk). Such 
facts render comment superfluous. The frequency 
with which business principals pay for the enrolment 
of their employees proves that “ Pelmanism ”’ supplies 
a convincing answer to the question “Is it worth 
while ?’’ Here are a few interesting letters from 
business men : —-- 
From a Director. 

“I consider the Pelman Course is of the utmost value. It teaches one 
how to observe and to think in the right way, which few realise who 
have not studied it. The great charm to me was the realisation of 
greater power to train oneself for more and more efficiency. I gained 
from each lesson right up to the end of the Course.” 

From a Clerk. 

** Looking back over the time since I first enrolled for the Course, 
I marvel at the changed outlook and wide sphere which it opened out 
to me. The personal benefits are a great inorease of self-confidence and 
a thousand-fold better memory. If only the public knew your 
Course, I am sure your offices would be literally besieged by prospective 
students,”’ 

From a Works Manager. 

** Your System has certainly been of great assistance to me in a 
variety of ways. Up to recently I was works manager for a big firm of 
yarn spinners, but have now attained the position of right-hand man t» 
the owners, being removed from the executive to the administrative 
side of the business.” 

From a Bank Cashier. 

**I have much pleasure in testifying to the practical value of the 
Pelman System as a means of developing one’s mental powers. My 
chief regret is that I did not take the Course years ago. have found 
the training of great value in clearness of mental vision, quickness of 
decision, and greater self-confidence. The outlay is quite nominal com- 
pared with the great advantages attained.” 

From a Forcign Correspondent. 

** It is with great pleasure that I certify having derived great benefit 
from the Pelman System of Mind and Memory Training. I have greatly 
improved in will-power and memory, and can do my work much easier.” 
From a Textile Buyer. 

‘From my own experience I would strongly recommend the Pelman 
Course to all who are ambitious and keenly desirous of success. Perhaps 
its greatest value is that it causes one to feel more independent of 
circumstances of any and every kind; it tends to transfer our destiny 
from chance into our own keeping.” 

Fram an Advertising Manager. 

** As advertising manager for a large firm of manufacturing chemisis 
I have, by thinking along tho lines laid down in the Course, been able 
to evolve a number of ideas for new lines which must, in part at any 
rate, be credited to your system of training.” 

“TRUTH'S” SUMMING UP. 

I cannot do better than to quote from the con- 
clusion arrived at by “Truth’s”’ investigator, and 
which formed the finale to the first report : — 

“The Pelman System places the means of progress within the reach 
of every one, It docs not provide a brain for the brainless, but it does 
provide every one with the means of making the best use of tho 
faculties with which Nature has endowed him, and bringing them to 
full fruition. What that fruition will be depends, of course, on the 
original capabilities of the student, but it needs no great knowledge 
of the world to be*aware that the man with well-ordered mind and 
reliable memory is at an advantage over him whose faculties, though 
naturally greater, have been undeveloped or developed at random. 
The moral is, of course, for those who want to make the most of their 
natural endowments to equip themselves for success in the battle of 
life to see that their minds are trained to the point of efficiency. With 
that object they cannot do better than take advantage of the course 
of instruction offered to them by the Pelman Institute.” 

A full description of the Pelman System is given in ‘ Mind and 
Memory,” with many interesting illustrations of the manifold utilities 
of Pelmanism, and evidence of its value to various classes of men and 
women, A free copy of this book, together with a free copy of 
“ Truth's”’ third report, will be sent, post free, to any reader of Tux 
Spectator who sends a postcard applying for same to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


Use this Coupon or send a Postcard 


To the Pelman Institute, 
96 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Si1r,—Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of the 
book ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” a copy of ‘‘ Truth’s’’ latest report, 
and particulars of the Special Offer entitling me to take the 
Pelman Course at one-third less than usual fees. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE IS OONFIDENTIAL, 
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FRIENDS’ 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION—STRONG 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 








The 85th Annual General Meeting of the Friends’ Provident 
Institution was held on Wednesday, February 6th, at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, Mr. Atrrep Hotmes (the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors) presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the Annual Report the Cuarrman said :— 
It will be observed that the amount of New Life Business obtained, 
although not quite so much as for the preceding year, is higher than 
the total of any other year in the Quinquennium. New Life Business 
has been secured amidst unprecedented difficulties arising out of the 
War, and under the circumstances we are gratified with the sub- 
stantial results achieved, which give promise of even more excellent 
returns upon the restoration of normal conditions. 


For the third year in succession the ratio of the number of 
deaths to the number expected is about 75 per cent., but the incidence 
of mortality has been even more favourable than in the previous years, 
The amount of death claims has been £171,000, which compares with 
almost the same total in 1916 and £192,000 in 1915. A very satisfactory 
profit has accrued. 


War claims have accounted for the disbursement of £51,000 since 
August 4th, 1914, the net actuarial loss being £39,000. We are both 
relieved and gratified that the loss sustained has been no worse. 


Conformably with our action in previous war years, the Board 
have supported the national finances to the best of their ability 
during this time of stress, feeling that the monetary interests of our 
members are inextricably bound up with the national welfare. We 
have, at the request of the Government (in common with other 
Assurance Companies), either lent to the Treasury or sold our sub- 
stantial holdings of American, Scandinavian and other securities 
specified by the Government, thus assisting in supporting a 

xchanges and keeping down the cost of imported commodities. We 
have also, at the urgent request of H.M. Government, invested about 
£650,000, i.e., about 20 per cent. of our funds, in long-dated British 
Government ities. Finally, we are, at the special desire of many 
of our members, granting facilities to enable them to invest in 
National Securities at the present time. We feel confident that our 
action throughout has been the right course in view of the Board’s 
responsibility for the prudent care of the Institution’s large funds, and 
that it meets with the entire approval, under present circumstances, of 
a large majority of our members. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION. 


I will now turn to a subject which, on the i oceasion, will be 
the predominant one in your minds, viz.: the —_ of the Quinquen- 
nial Valuation made as at the 20th November, 1917. The Report has 

sent to every member and will naturally have received very careful 
perusal and consideration. 


For the first time in the series of Quinguennial Valuations made since 
1842 the Directors have decided it will be prudent to postpone the 
declaration of a bonus, but there has been no doubt in our minds that, 
whatever other Life Assurance Institutions may decide to do, it is in 
accordance with the sound business traditions associated with Friends 
that in the fourth year of the World War—a time of uncertainty, both 
political and financial—hard facte should be fearlessly dealt with and 
resources rigorously conserved, irrespective of whether immediate 
benefits are thereby deferred or not. 


Our Liabilities were already provided for on conservative bases, and 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Actuary of the Institu- 
tion we have considered it wise still further to strengthen them in 
= respects on the present occasion, as explained in the Valuation 

eport. 


The Board have thought it important, under present circumstances 
to state in their Report, so far as is practicable, the exact basis of 
Valuation of the Assets. It will be erved that in no case has a 
Stock Exchange Security been valued at a price higher than the 
market price; that unquoted Stocks have been valued on an equally 
severe principle, while Ground Rente have, as a group, been written 
down to 16§ years’ purchase, ie., a 6 per cent. interest basis, no 
allowance being made for the value of the reversion. 


The Directors believe that the Assets have been valued throughout 
on principles not only thoroughly sound, but, eo far as may be judged 
as a whole, more stringent than those of any other Company whose 
Report has appeared during recent years. Nevertheless they consider 
that no less drastic course would have been advisable with the 
present outlook. The Directors also decided, in order that the 
members might have as full information as it is possible to give them, 
that a complete list of all marketable securities held should be 
incorporated with the Valuation Report. 


LOSSES ARISING FROM THE WAR. 


You will observe from the Report that three adverse features, 
principally due to the War, have had approximately the following 
prejudicial effect on our profits: (1) Depreciation of Investments has 
—— (2) Increase in Income Tax £60,000; (3) War Claims 

) 


The depreciation of Investments for the five years represente almost 
exactly 9 per cent. of our funds, or about £1 16s. per cent. per annum, 
obviously much more than the profit from interest earned in excess 
of the 3 per cent. assumed in our Valuation, Nine per cent. may 
seem at first glance a heavy proportion of loss, as indeed it is, but it 
should be remembered that depreciation hes been fully provided for 
and that there are no over-valued investments. Moreover, 9 per cent. 





depreciation compares very favourably with the e mee of the 
well-known “ gilt-e ” groups of investments, To take two pe 
only: Typical British Government pre-War Stocks have fallen $5 pe 


cent. since the beginning of the War, and ical British . 
Debenture Stocks have fallen 20 per cent. Typ Railway 


Income Tax, to deal with the second adverse feature, has increased 
from ls. 3d, to 5s, in the £ since the commencement of the War 
This adverse effect is greatly intensified by the fact that it must all be 
Reid for out of the margin of interest earned in excess of 3 per cent, 

‘o show the serious effect of this increase: in the Tax, I may mention 
that the year before the War we earned Interest at the rate 
of £4 2s, lld. per cent. gross, or £3 18s. net, the profit margin ag 
compared with the 3 per cent. assumed in the Valuation being 1g, 
per cent. The 3s. increase in the tax lowers the net rate to £3 5s, 6d. 
cor cent., thus leaving a profit margin of 5s. 6d. per cent., which ig 

e equivalent of only 30 per cent. the pre-War margin. It will be 
apparent, therefore, that it is highly necessary for Offices to earn a 
much higher gross rate of interest in order to re-establish their margin 
of interest profit. 


The total loss from the three causes named has been about £393,000, 
and deducted from £428,000 gross surplus leaves £35,000 to be added 
to the sum brought forward from the 1912 Valuation, making in al] 
£57,000 to be carried forward now. 


As the result of the 1912 Valuation we declared a bonus of 22, 
per cent. compound in our Whole Life Assurance class, with a some- 
what less rate upon Endowment Assurances. Our bonus-earning 
power was so much higher than these rates that we anticipated under 
normal circumstances materially increasing the bonus on the present 
occasion, but the World War has changed all this, and the consequent 
losses of the Institution have been equal to the value of £2 per 
cent. compound bonus for the Quinquennium. It is therefore a remark. 
able tribute to the profit-earning capacity of our business that we have 

n able to meet this extraordinary strain and yet show a margin 
of surplus. 


ACCUMULATION OF WAR LOSSES. 


I would point out that it makes a great deal of difference whether 
a Valuation was made at the end of 1914, 1915, 1916 or 1917, as the 
aggregate of losses due to the War, comparatively moderate at the 
end of 1914, was much greater in 1915 and 1916—and in 1917 most 
severe of all. This will be easily realized, so far as depreciation is 
concerned, when it is remembered that Government loans, which at first 
were on a 3} per cent. interest basis, were advanced to % per cent. in 
1915 and 5§ per cent. in 1917, An analysis of the War losses of 
£393,000 which the Institution has sustained shows that the loss has 
approximately accumulated thus:—To the end of 1914, £105,000; to 
the end of 1915, £243,000; to the end of 1916, £325,000; to the end 
of 1917, £393,000. Remembering that our normal] profit for the five 
years would be well over £400,000, and that only £300,000 was 
required for our satisfactory bonus of 1912, it will appear evident that 
if our Quinquennium had ended in 1914 we could have Geelared a 
su al bonus with ease. Further, we could have declared a bonus 
either at the end of 1915 or 1916, although it would have been at a 
rate lower than normal. Whether or not we would have thought it 

rudent to declare a bonus during time of War is another matter. 

Vcthing can be more certain, however, than that we commence our 
current bonug period with 3; years of War losses behind us, fully 
dealt with, whereas those Offices who have valued in previous years 
have one, two, or three years of losses to cope with, as the case 
may Moreover, there can be no doubt that other things being 
equal those Offices who have refrained from a distribution of bonus 
during the War are the Offices which will best be able to divide large 
bonuses when more tranquil times return, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


I should like to say a few words upon the future prospects of the 
Institution, The two principal sources of profit of an Office are; 
(1) Profit from favourable mortality; (2) Interest earned in excess of 
the rate anticipated. We now assume that the rate of mortality will 
not be less than the rate indicated by the or Table, the most 
severe test known to actuarial science. In actual experience, as is 
gaweks known, our rate of mortality, due to the care with which 
ives are accepted, and to the excellent quality of the business, is 
remarkably low, and a large proportion of our surplus earnings arises 
from this fact. 


The rate of interest earned for the past year after deduction of 
Income Tax advanced to £3 16s. 5d., an increase of 5s. 6d. per cent, 
over 1916. For the current year there should be a further substantial 
increase to appreciably over 4 per cent. net of tax, arising from the 
effect of writing down the book value. of our securities, from the 
increase in the rate of interest on Mortgage and Policy Loans which 
has been arranged, and from the higher rates now obtainable on first- 
class new investments. The Directors realize that it is by paying 
we close attention to the Investments that the best use may 

made of present exceptional rtunities for increasing the 
Interest yield. The subject is engaging the unceasing care of the 
Management, although we are already earning a higher net rate than 
eewe the War, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the Income 

‘ax. 


The higher rate of interest upon our og and Policy Loans 
which has just been referred to has been fixed with the aim of 
iving present borrowers a distinct concession as compared with the 
erms upon which money can be profitably invested elsewhere, §0 that 
borrowers still have the privilege of continuing their loans on advan- 
tageous terms. 


THE NEXT VALUATION, 


I suppose to all of us five years appears a long time, and we 
do not like to think that, even although profits meanwhile may be 
very high, we must of necessity wait until the end of 1922 before a 
benus is declared. The Directors realize that this is a natural feeling, 
and therefore while unable to make any definite statement under 
present conditions as to what may be done, the Board will, at the 
end of the current year, again consider the question of a bonus distribu- 
tion, and in the meantime they have declared an interim bonus. 

I now have formally to move :— 

THAT the Revenue Account and Balance Sheet, the Report of 
the Directors for the year ending 20th November, 1917, and their 
1917 Valuation Report be received, approved and adopted, and I 
will ask the Deputy Chairman, Mr. William Frederic Wells, t© 
second the Resolution. 


Mr. Wes seconded the Resolution, and it was carried. 








— ea 
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is organized to permanently endow these Workshops so that disabled Soldiers and Sailors | 
Gj, may find regular employment at good wages and retain their Pensions. It is the practical War yy 
A Fund. Will you help ? Come and see the Workshops. See what is done with your donations. Wis 
Please make Money Orders or Cheques pa:able to | 
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Yh, Major-General THE LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V.O., Chairman, UY) 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE a EMERGENCY FUND 
6 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Es4,, 17 St. Helen’s Place, Lonion, E.0. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C. 2. 














The 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
has nearly 
5,000 Children to Support, 
including over 


1,800 Soldiers’ Children, 
WHO WILL HELP? 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hal’, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.”) 


134,000 STARVING ANIMALS 


The 


Animal Rescue League 


(under the control of the R.S.P.C.A.) has rescued from the London 
streets and humanely destroyed One Hundred and Thirty- 
four Thousand homeless, starving, and diseased cats and 
dogs, free of any charge, to save them from being turned adrift. 








This work is of National Importance, because :— 
(1) Such animals are a menace to the health of human beings, 
especially children, and also other animals. 
(2) These derelicts prey upon the food supplies of the country. 
(3) To give such animals a painless death—to ‘* put them out 
of their misery ’’—is a humane action, and therefore should 
be done. 
A well-known Health Authority wr:tes :— 
“We social workers, with experience of a very poor district, 
find that the unhealthiness of the London slum is very greatly 
increased by the prevalence of diseased and homeless cats.”’ 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to carry on this work, the expenses of which far exceed the receipts. 





All cheques and postal orders (crossed ‘* Coutts & Co.”’) should 
be made out to the Treasurer. Treasury Notes should be sent by 
registered post. 

Tue ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE (Dept. 
397, Crry Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 


8.), 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 
Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society | 


WHO HAVE 


An Attractive Scheme 
UNDER WHICH THE BONDS CAN BE 
PURCHASED BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, | 





Apply to— 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


Te lephone : REGENT 3: 35- LONDON. 


s _— 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to he SPECTATOR is published ha!{-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Case: for the Half{-yearly Volumes may be olhained through any Lookseller or Newsage u, | 
<r from the Office, al 1s. Od. each, by post, ls, 9d, 











This Star, the badge 
of members of the 

present expedition, 
was first wsed by the 
Society of Friends 
Relief Expedition 
during the Franco. 
Prussian W ar, 18.0. 

1871 





FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 


hand that““SERIOUS FAMINE HAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands, 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 
are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 





Please send your contributions without delay to— 
A. Rutnu Fev (Hon. Sec.), Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
F.W.V.R., 104, Eruecsurca Howse, 91, Bisnorscats, Lonpon, E.C. 2, 
Cheques should be crossed “‘ Barclays Bank (Ltd,),” 





ALL BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND 
OTHER ALLIED SOLDIERS, 


Without distinction of creed, are welcomed in 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


HUNDREDS OF 


‘RECREATION HUTS, Tents & Centres, 


in the United Kingdom, France, Flanders (about 200 under enemy shell- 
fire), Italy, Malta, Salonica, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Airica 
and India, also in the 
CHURCH ARMY HOSTELS IN LONDON FOR MEN ON LEAVE 
FROM THE WEST FRONT. 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SOLDIERS and Hundreds of Sailors are 
daily received by the Church Army in these and other institutions. 


A HUT costs £500, a Tent £200, fully equipped ; maintenance £200 yearly. 


PLEASE HELP IN BEARING THE COST, FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
GALLANT MEN FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 


Cheques crossed “‘Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 1. 
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SERBIA’S 
MARTYRDOM 


Read and learn what 





Serbia suffers : 


It is difficult for Britons to conceive the piteous plight of the 
stricken Serbians. Yet now and then light is thrown on their 
sad situation, and then we give generous play to our natural 
benevolence. 


The following extracts from a memorandum issued by the Serbian 
Legation serve to show Serbia’s dire straits and how vital is the 
call for aid that Serbia sends forth to her more fortunate ally, 





Britain. 


q “The first act of the authorities in occupation 
consisted in interning in Austria and Hungary 
more than 150,000 civilians. Serbia was thus 
stripped of her last reserves of labour, and count- 
less families lost their last resources. Hundreds 
of thousands of children, women, and old men 
were in this fashion condemned to die of starva- 
tion.”’ 


«“ The fact of being interned in Austria-Hungary 
or in Bulgaria is in reality equivalent to being 
indirectly sentenced to death. About 30 per 
cent. of these unfortunate people have already 
died.” 

{ ‘There are concentration camps where one-half 
of the inmates have died. And this is not a case 
of an epidemic which has claimed countless 
victims. They die there of cold and hunger.” 


You can help to 
save the Serbs 


Parcels of warm clothing, sew or cast-off shirts, 
underclothing, body-belts, cardigans, mufflers, 
warm slippers, stout boots and shoes, tinned 


;€ “ The plight of the population will be terrible 
lthis winter if they are left without assistance. 
| The last grain of their crops is now being exported. 
Swift and extensive help is necessary, both in 
money and in food.” 


| You who read these things will not hold back 
what assistance you can render whether in cash or 
|in kind. It only remains to point out the channel. 
| The Serbian Relief Fund is the officially recognised 
| committee for the dispensing of private British aid 


|to Serbia. It has been doing this work ever since 


| the need became apparent, and all the time warm- 
| hearted Britons have responded to the Call. Serbia 
needs Food, Clothing and Medical Aid, needs them 
badly, and needs them NOW. Every day's delay 
in sending assistance to Serbia means that oppor- 
| tunities for saving life and creating happiness have 
| been missed. 


dispensaries, and succouring prisoners of war and 
| civilians in internment, money is needed in a con- 
| tinuous stream. 


foods—these are some of the things that Serbia | 


needs and that you can supply. Remember 
that the bare needs of existence ate called for. 
Contrast your own sense of security and comfort 
with the pitiful plight of this terrorised people 
and send a gift in thankfulness to the Serbian 
Relief Fund for Serbia’s immediate All 
gifts in kind should be sent to: Mrs. Carrington 
Wilde, Serbian Relief Fund. 


use. 


To carry on the vital work of feeding and clothing 
Serbian Refugees, saving the remnants of the 


youth of this broken nation, maintaining hospitals, ! 


Only Address: 5 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


The people of Britain have responded generously 
to Serbia’s appeal, but the needs of this little nation 
I 
outrun the resources available. Help the Serbian 
E 
| Relief Fund to continue to repay Serbia for her 
according 


' colossal sacrifices by sending a donation 


to your ability to: 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


The Right Hon. 
The EARL OF PLYMOUTH, 
Serbian Relief Fund. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LATEST WAR BOOKS 


A DIARY wrtuout pates 


By ENID BAGNOLD. Feap. 8vo. 








2s. 6d. net. 


“‘ At once realistic and brilliant. . . . An astonishingly clever 
page from the history of the war.”—Daily News. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Carr. GILBERT NOBBS (Late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net. 
“This remarkable book gives a wonderfully vivid and minute 
account of his sensations during action.’’—Scotsman. 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
“Many a home in-Britain will read and re-read these pages.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ By those whose kin or friends fought and died in the old front 
line the book will be treasured as a part of the lives that are gone.”’ 
—Gentlewoman. 














SS 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 


THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Popular Edition at 3s. 6d. net in cloth, and 6s.netin leather. Also 
sets complete in box, cloth, 17s. 6d. net ; leather, 2 guineas net. 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS ~~ ROBERT GRAVES. 
WAR POEMS (2nd Imp.) R. E. VERNEDE. 











NOTABLE 6s. net- FICTION 
DRIFTING (wren Browse) BYERS FLETCHER. 
MISTRESS OF MEN ‘ BA, STEEL. 
BEYOND 2nd Imp.) JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
WM. HEINEMANN 2] BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 














“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” 


Te, 
— 
ih 
“The pipe with solemn interposin rf 
: Makes haifa sentence §°) ind chou 
= losing sages drop rowsy strain, 2 
: Ganpamek ool puff and speakand 4 


B 2gein.” COWPER. | 





“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


1D. iv. 
2 2, 
Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Ssilors ia Hospital. 


Terme and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P. 621 
Branch of the mperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 








SIR EDWARD 
CARSON 


says: 


“I have read this morning 
a little book translated from 
the German and entitled 
‘ Deductions from the World 


War,’ and I commend it 
to the attention of 
every man in_ the 
nation.” 


(From a Speech delivered on Jan. 31st.) 


DEDUCTIONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD WAR 


ra 
LARGE EDITION 


NOW READY 


1S PUBLISHED By CONSTABLE & CO. ud 


(Price 2/6 Net) LONDON. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 





IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. 
By THOMAS F. PLOWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. 2lowman unites with an abnormally retentive memory a 
power of description which enables him to visualise for the benefit 
of the present generation, and those of the past who may like to 
hark back, a remarkably vivid picture of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian Period. 





———— 


MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE 
PARISH. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER. Illustrated with 13 Drawings by G. P. 
Ruopes. Demy 8vo. 6d. net. 

This ts an historical sketch of the parish of Darrington, dating 

from the time of Edward the Confessor. [Next week. 


"I. 
‘Ss. 





INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. is. 
“The author has made good use of his eyes and his intelligence 


in his exploration. He gives us a shrewd, always readable, and pretty 
comprehensive study of what he saw.’’—Times. 





net. 





MRS. POMEROY’S REPUTATION. 
The Play by THOMAS COBB. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


BODLEY HEAD NOVELS 
To Cheer and Charm you in War Time 


THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND 
HILLS. 


By EDITH WHERRY, Author of ‘‘ The Red Lantern.” 
“In converting into comprehensible English terms the actual 
workings of the celestial mind, Miss Wherry has accomplished 
what has hitherto been impossible. The story is a consummate 
work of art.’’—Globe. 








THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 

One of the most fascinating books Mr. Keble Howard has written. 
The New Statesman says: “‘ Keble Howard exercises again his 
unfailing gifts of simple humour and simple pathos. I could read 
for ever this sort of thing.” 


STEALTHY TERROR. 
By JOHN FERGUSON. 

Though by a new author, this book has caught on atonce, and new 
editions are already being called for. All the critics agree that it isa 
book “* you cannot put down,”’ and it is compared favourably with 
“The Thirty-nine Steps’? and ‘“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


HIS JOB. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of ‘“‘ The Life of John 
Wilkes,” &c. 

Mr. Horace Bleackley has made his name as a writer by his 
studies of the Eighteenth Century, both in Biography and Fiction 
but the present novel is a story of modern industrial life, written by 
somebody who evidently knows it from the inside. 











“MR. MANLEY.” 
By G. I. WHITHAM. 

“ For a heroine with so much sense, spirit and courage as Maude 
Fielding the novel-reader ought to go down on his knees in thank- 
fulness. ‘ Mr. Manley ’ deserves higher praise than the ‘ thoroughly 
readable.’ ’’—Westminster Gazette. 

“A most remarkable achievement.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 








6s . Put all these down on your Library List, or buy 6 
them and send them to the Front or to the Hospitals, Ss. 








JOHN LANE, : 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 
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Dipcosiiien's Nese Bienbe: 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. . 6s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph—'‘ The workmanship is very good; the back- 
ground of English scenery is admirably done. There is distinction in the 
style, and there is clever analysis in the characters.” 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 
Land and Water.—“ Mr. W. B. Yeata in Per Amica Silentia Lunae has 


published two intimate, and beautifully written, fragments of self: 
communinag.” 


Issues of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The Morning Post.—‘ The articles of belief contained in the third 
paragraph of the Apostles’ Creed are discussed with the depth of insight 
and ease of exposition that are characteristic of the author’s style,” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, S8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. is. net. 

The Challenge.—‘‘ The book in some respects marks an epoch in the 
history of the Church of England. Written under circumstances of a 
‘truth-compeiling ’ nature, it- contains a singularly earnest and candid 
criticism of the methods at present in vogue in the Church—a criticism 
all the more valuable because it comes from men who are interested 
above all things, in righting the wrongs they detect. . . . The book deserves 
the closest study, and especially from our leaders, For its air is the air 
which the Church of the future must breathe if she would live.”’ 


An Introduction to Early 
Church History. 


Being a Survey of the Relations of Christianity and 
Paganism in the Early Roman Empire. By R. 


** Fortitude,” 








MARTIN POPE, M.A., formerly of Manchester 
University and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 4s. net. 





The Philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce: the oblem of Art 
and History. 


= H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Author of “ The 
Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News-—‘ Mr. H. Wildon Carr is one of the most distin- 
ed expounders of contemporary philosophers. .. . In his 
new book he has written an able study and summary of the philosopher 
who hag for some time been Bergson’s rival on the lips of the learned. 
This is a book which was, as they say, ‘ badly needed.’ ”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 
are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, GE RMAN 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock *‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.— Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s. ; 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, 14 Vols., £2 2s.; Burke's Peerage, new, 1915 
lis. ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols, 9s, 6d.; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12s, 6d.; Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, 4s, ; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, 12s, 6d. ; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., hf. morocco, 
1904, £3 8s,; Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912 
£2 2s.; McCarthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 
8 Vols,, £2 15s,; George Moore’s Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by. Author, £2 10s. ; 
Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2 Vols., 15s. ; 100,000 books in 
stock, Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 Vols, ; 25s. off. 
—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Ohapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 


Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 

) The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic o! 
Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 
greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. : : 
RS. SOTHEBY WILKINSON, and HODGE 

TESS ; 

: will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street 
W. 1, on Thursday, February 14th, and following day, and on Monday, February ‘18th 
at ONE o'clock precisely, Fine Engravings and Drawings, together with some Water 
Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

















VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street 

W. 1, on Wednesday, February 20th, and two following days, at ON E o'clock precisely 
Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had, 
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Cambridge University Press 





Cambridge Essays on Education 


Edited by A, C. BENSON, C.V.0., LL.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


With an introduction 


by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


Demy 8vo 


ContTENTs :—The Aim of Educational Reform, by J. L. Paton. 
Religion at School, by W. W. VauGuHan. 

The Place of Science in 
Preparation for Practical Life, by Sir J. D. McCLure. 


‘“ This important collection of essays on education strikes the right note at the right moment. 


Training of the Imagination, by A. C. Benson. 
of Literature in Education, by Nowe. Smita. 
The Use of Leisure, by J. H. BaDLEy. 


. 7s 6d net. 


The Training of the Reason, by the Very Rev. Dean IneE. The 
Citizenship, by A. MansBripGce. The Place 
ducation, by W. Barreson. Athletics, by F. B. Maum, 
Teaching as a Profession, by F. Roscor. 


It isan appeal, from the most diverse 


minds, to the nation to make education in the noblest sense a national possession.”°—T'imes Educational Supplement 


Rabelais in 
By W. F. SMITH, M.A., Fellow 


Crown 8vo. 


his Writings 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
6s net. 


“Mr Smith, who has his subject by heart and at heart, will persuade many to read Rabelais in the original language and to appre- 


*iate the infinite allusiveness, itself often a subtle form of satire, so much of which is necessarily lost in the process of translation. 


And 


no better guide than Rabelais in his Writings could be found either to his versatile career or to the underlymg motives of the undying 
book which is the very character of the man who made it the vehicle of his genial humour and commonsense, his stinging satire, and 


overwhelming invective.”’—Morning Post 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. Crown 8vo. 


“A volume which will delight others besides the students for whom it has been so fully anrotated. 


3s 6d net. 


Mr. Sampson is 


an admirable critic, free from academicism, courageous in his opinions, a good editor and a good writer.’ —Daily News 
‘An excellent selection of Hazlitt, prefaced by a brilliantly written introduction.”—Notes and Queries 


Grace and Personality, ’ By JoHN OMAN, M.A., 
Author of The War and its Issues, etc. Large crown 8vo. 
6s net. 


The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other Uncial 
MSS., with a Critical Apparatus containing the Variants 
of the chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the 
Septuagint. Edited by A. E. BROOKE, D.D., and N. 
McLEAN, M.A. Demy 4to. Vol. I, The Octateuch. Part I, 
Genesis, 7s 6d net. Part Il, Exodus and Leviticus, 
12s 6d net. Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 15s net. 
Part IV, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 15s net. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section V. The Founding of 
the New Kingdom, or Life reached through Death. By 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, F.B.A., Honorary Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s 6d net. Diatessarica, 
Part X, Section t 

This section completes the Work. The earlier sections 
are :—I, Introduction, 2s 6d net. II, The Beginning, 
12s 6d net. III, The Proclamation of the New Kingdom, 
12s 6d net. IV, The Law of the New Kingdom, 12s 6d net. 


The Origin of the Prologue to St John’s 
Gospel. sy RENDEL HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 


Church Ornaments and their Civil Ante- 


cedents. sy J. WICKHAM LEGG, Hon. Doctor of 
Letters in the University of Oxford. With 12 plates. Small 


4s net. 


crown 8vo. 6s net. Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical 
Study. 

Picus Who is also Zeus. By RENDEL HARRIS. 
Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


“A continuation of the series which began with the ‘Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins,’ and continued with the * Dioscuri in the Christian 
Legends’ and ‘ Boanerges.” Readers will find this investigation of the Cult 
of the Woodpecker both ingenious and interesting, the more so that much 
of it deals with the British Isles.”"—Guardian 


Poems of Keats: 


Endymion, the Volume of 1820, 
and other Poems. Edited ¥ W. T. YOUNG, M.A., Lecturer 
in English Language and Literature at the University of 


London, Goldsmiths’ College. Extra feap 8vo. 3s net. 

“Well equipped in every way. . . . To the more subtle business of ap- 
praising the style of Keats, his strength and weakness, Mr Young brought 
discernment and knowledge.”—Saturday Review 


PROSPECTUSES ON 


oc —--_.:- —- 


Lonpon: Printed by W. Srraicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. C. F, Clay, Manager 


The Historical Register of the University 
of Cambridge, being a supplement to the Calendar, 


with a record of University offices, honours, and distinctions to 
the year 1910. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., Fellow 
and formerly Tutor of St John’s College. Crown 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for 
the Year 1917-18. 


Crown 8vo. 8s net. 


The Student’s Handbook to the University 


and Colleges of Cambridge. sixteenth 

edition. Revised to 30 June, 1917. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Outlines of Medieval History. sy © w. 

PREVITE ORTON, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, 


Cambridge. With 7 maps. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“An account of the progress of civilization among the Western nations 
from the end of the fourth to the end of the fifteenth century... . The 
historical narrative is lucid, well balanced, and admirably accurate. Mr 
Previté Orton is throughout a sure guide,’’— Times 


’ 

Locke’s Theory of Knowledge ana its Historical 
Relations. By JAMES GIBSON, M.A., Professor of Logie 
and Philosophy in the University College of North Wales. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“ The account of Locke’s relations to his predecessors, the Scholastics and 
Descartes, to his contemporaries, more especially the Cambridge Platonists, 
and to his successors, Leibniz and Kant, is throughout admirable. . . . 
His treatment will amply repay the careful study of the specialist for whom 
it is written.’’-—Scotsman 


Instinct in Man. A Contribution to the Psychology of 


Education. By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., DPhil. 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo. 9s net. 


On Growth and Form. 
THOMPSON, C.B., D.Litt., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

beg Professor Thompson has written an interesting and valuable book. 
Why does the animal kingdom present to usa picture of such infinite 
variety? ... And why, running through the diversities, are there so 
Many resemblances? . .. The purpose of Professor Thompson's book isto 
explain the ‘ must be ’ of structure,”—Times 
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